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PREFACR 



Whilst it is safe and pleasing to write on a subject in 
a way the generaUty accept and approve of, it may be 
least of all needed, and of little good to correct opinion, 
direct thought, and improve and advance society. It aften 
is the case, that the unwelcome and opposed by society 
generally is the most needed, and. ultimately will exercise 
most influence, and produce the greatest results for good 
and happiness. It may be the book which is accepted with- 
out a demur, and pleases without a frown, may do nothing 
more than feed fancy and prejudice, or flatter selflshness 
and pride, or wiUingly or unwillingly cover the ugly with 
silk, or mask forces from sight and knowledge, which ulti- 
mately may destroy. It is always pleasing to a chief to 
have wilUng men to march under his banner and fight his 
foes ; so is it always pleasing to society to fight its* dislikes 
and defend its likes, and these are often mean and many ; 
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and a host of willing hands ever ready to do it. The 
thing which is not pleasing is always safe and healthy ; 
it leads the thought of society upon itself, and to the 
re-examination of its likes and dislikes ; it opens a new 
channel of thought and activity, gives variety to life, 
and often saves society from ultimate misery and ruin. 

Knowing as I do the deep-rooted prejudice which 
exists in a large number relative to the object-matter 
of this book, it would be a vain hope to please, or 
that my labour will be in the least acceptable either as 
to motive or truth. All I ask is, which in common 
with humanity at large I have a ground to ask for, a 
consideration of my views and arguments, as free as pos- 
sible from all preconceived notions and habits, and test 
them by what ought to be, if divine order had its sway, 
and not by what exists in the conventional order of men. 
Let my views not be judged by an impulse, or condemned 
by a jury who decide by a second-hand evidence; let 
them stand or fall by their own merit or demerit, and be 
judged and dealt with the common fairness and justice 
which even supposed criminals are dealt with. Let it be 
conceded until proved otherwise, the bare possibility that 
my views may be right, and the opposite wrong. 

The aim of the book is broader and more comprehen- 
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fiive than may appear to a cursory reader and thinker ; it 
is not to oppose any individual or collective party, or a 
defence of a loved theory, or a revenge for any supposed 
wrong or insults received ; but a tribute to what the author 
considers and believes to be true and righteous in itself and 
relations. The intention and spirit of the book are the 
freeing of the Church and religion from human tests and 
trammels— the protection of the privileges and blessings 
of Christian people, as provided and given them by God, 
genuine and impartial — and liberalise and make more 
comprehensive the Methodist system for man in aU times, 
and under all conditions, and in all the relations of his 
being : and if in any degree these great ends will be 
enhanced, something good will have been realised, and 
will bear its happy results in fruit of common and con- 
stant participation and possession. 

T. H. 

Jvlly 20, 1868. 
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OF MEMBERSHIP. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE QUESTION ANTICIPATED. 

In a state of unequivocal freedom, both of thought and 
action, every question of interest in its turn will be dis- 
cussed ; its different sides will be turned up, and what can be 
said for and against it will Be expressed, until a verdict of 
approval or disapproval, at least for the present, will be 
obtained. It has been ever the policy of conservative 
opponents to delay and throw all obstructions in the way 
of all questions of change and advancement, which by 
policy and power may be done under certain conditions for 
a time, to the prejudice of truth and the detriment of 
society. But under no condition, in a state of knowledge 
and liberty, can any question of general interest be thrown 
aside and postponed beyond a certain limit. No opposi- 
tion, or prohibition, or punishment, can always bind down 
thought and conviction; often these give more maturity 
and force to thought and expression, rather than quash and 
destroy them, or prevent their activity and results. If one 
mouth is stopped from utterance, ten dumb ones will be 
opened ; if one pen will be snatched from the hand, a hun- 
dred firesh ones will be used; if one is overawed by an 

y ^ 
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apparent authority into timidity, a thousand will be in- 
spired with greater courage and bolder determination. 
The intellect in it& natural and progressive state hates 
monotony and bondage ^ hence it ever claimg its freedom, 
and seeks the new and the unknown. To conceal anything 
produces curiosity to find and know it ; to oppose produces 
determination and courage in the minds of the opponents. 
To say there is any difficulty in the q^uestion itself, or to 
throw any obstruction in the way of its examination or pro- 
gress, oflfers a kind of prize to the intelligent, the inde- 
pendent, and the brave, which will be sought and won. 
As easily the tidal flood may be prevented, as the ex- 
pression of human thought and advancement of society 
stopped ; if not governed by the same forces as the first, 
they are equally sure in their operation and results. 

Nor would it be a hopeful thing for society to let things 
remain alwaysas they are, unexamined and untested. Society 
lives by action,, and dies in the absence of it. Old con- 
ventions and habits become unfit for the present state of 
society ; we must therefore be thrown back, or by thought 
and effort bring things up to our want and condition. If 
the want and state of society could be kept in the same 
monotonous level, there would be no new art and discovery 
required ; but inasmuch as this cannot be done, there are 
fresh means and appliances unceasingly wanted. As the 
child grows from infancy into manhood, and that by laws 
over which he has no control, so people are advanced in 
want and condition by natural events and influences beyond 
their own will; and to meet their want in their altered con- 
dition, there are new laws, arts, and univei^sal advanced 
provision required. If there be no advancement in anything, 
we must retrograde to make life in any degree tolerable ; for 
the same things with our developed powers and conditions 
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would be an intolerable burden ; so to enjoy things in the 
least, if they were always the same, we should have to grow 
smaller and feebler. Society must have something new to 
think about — ^new elements to meet its fresh wantt and re- 
quirements ; in advancement are its safety, life, and happi- 
• ness. 

It appears to me that the time has come when the ques- 
tion of the class-meeting condition must be discussed, and 
put in its right place. No power can keep the question a 
matter of submissive abeyance ; the day is gone for ever 
wTien things will be taken for granted upon the authority 
of others. The common relation of the question as to its 
functional place and relation in the system of methodism, 
and the high assumption claimed for it, will force its in- 
vestigation upon the true, the courageous, and the thought- 
ful. It would be wisdom in all parties to examine it 
candidly at once, and put it in its right place and relation ; 
such a conduct would show high faith in divine order, and 
save what is good and useful in the institution itself, for 
when things are remedied by revolution, all power to pre- 
serve the good and useful is taken away, whereas if they 
were remedied in time it would have been otherwise. The 
spirit of inquiry is so thoroughly set in, that no Christian 
body can, surrounded with such influences, keep in chains 
its members, or reserve in abeyance any question of general 
interest and importance. It was different in ages past, 
when bodies were not so numerous, and outward influences 
not so various and strong ; and it is only by past prestige 
and consolidation of ages in strength, resources, and preju- 
dices, that such a thing can be upheld for any time, and 
ultimately these will give way before nature and truth. 
The end is the true and the natural, and the system that 
has most of these will last the longest, and will meet the 
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want of society best, and will have the blessing of Heaven 
in it and upon it most and richest. 

This book is not written to expound any party views, or 
to please any party wish and dictation. I hope I may say, 
without being accused of any vanity, or vaunt, or delusion, 
that I am not conscious of any motive apart from convic- 
tion of truth, and importance of the view I have expressed 
and defended. Indeed, if I had deeper regard for ease and 
interest than for truth and Christian right, I should have 
held my peace, or advocated diflferent views from those I 
have. My views have brought me already, in various ways, 
many insults, much obloquy, and unscrupulous maUce and 
persecution from diflferent quarters, which, if all were known, 
would not show to advantage the liberality and charity of 
any Christian body^ in the nineteenth century. Be it so ; 
such things will not stand the light of truth, and the scrutiny 
of the future; they show paucity of arguments, and will let 
their poisonous arrows ultimately into the conscience of those 
who use them. In honesty I am bound to say that the views 
expressed in this book are purely my own, and not the 
adopted echoes of any one else, whose req)onsibility I am 
willing to bear. The subject has but a meagre literature ; 
and I am not aware that there is even one thought in the 
book which I have heard or read anywhere. Before I 
knew of any one's doubt relative to the class-meeting test, 
or ever expressed myself on the subject, these views pre- 
sented themselves to my conception and judgment. These 
views are not the results of training or education, for these 
have been in favour of the class-meeting test. They are 
not the vestige of any sudden event in my life, but of 
gradual growth and of subtle and quiet establishment. So 
far as I can detect the process and motive of my own 
thinking, they are the fair result of impartial and sincere 
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inquiry ; of this I am certain, the prejudice of my early 
days, the habits of my training and education, and all cir- 
cumstantial motives, would have led me differently. Even 
now I do not know the views of others on the subject, who 
may happen to have some shade of fellow view and feeling 
relative to the class-meeting condition with those of my 
own. To echo the views of others, slavishly and unex- 
amined, requires greater faith in human infallibility, and 
submission to the authority of human opinion, than I can 
honestly lay claim to; moreover, if it contained nothing 
more than the views of others, it would be needless, because 
there would be nothing fresh or new in it, and worthless 
because of no higher authority than some human opinion, 
and that possibly not the safest and the highest. 

The views expressed contain nothing secret; they are 
discussed more and more in all Methodistic circles through 
the length and breadth of the land, and will be more so, 
until the question will be put upon more solid and natural 
basis. Nor do I know anything in reason, or any other 
code of authority, prohibiting open discussion of the ques- 
tion through the press, or in any other Christian way and 
spirit. I embodied the views contained in this book in a 
resolution; which I gave notice in the Leeds Conference, 
1866, that I should move, but was informed publicly, 
just at the close of the Conference, that such questions 
could not be discussed there. One thing is certain, 
the question will be discussed; if the question is not 
to'be discussed at all, why allow so much small writing and 
special pleading for it on the other side ? If it is not to 
be discussed, let all be quiet about it, for it is most unfair 
for one party to have the privilege to say anything of the 
question, and their opponents not allowed to say a word 
in defence or in explanation, who may be quite as consci- 
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entious in their conviction as they are, a fortiori more, 
for they have more to lose, and greater numbers to oppose 
them. It is quite possible, if the question were discussed 
in Conference, or any hope of it being discussed there, 
that this book would not have been written. One thing is 
certain, I had no intention of making my views known 
through the press then, nor had I a line of it written. 

I have written the book in justice to myself, and ia 
defence of what I consider to be an important truth. In 
justice to myself, for I have been an object of unworthy 
misrepresentation in private circles, quarterly meetings, 
and journals, and all the annoyances that could without 
flagrantly violating the forms of decency, have been thrown 
at me, which I left to pass unnoticed, either by reason of 
their meanness, or from their feebleness or unworthiness of 
any serious notice. But if my unscrupulous depredators 
have no, claim upon my respectful attention, my friends 
have, both as to my view on the subject, and my defence of 
the same, and which I acknowledge and express in these 
pages. But I owe more to what I consider to be true than 
I do to myself, for truth is of greater importance to society 
than anything belonging to any individual can be. 

If it will be said that my views on the subject should 
have been left unpublished, for fear of some damage which 
may possibly result to a large class who love the class- 
meeting, and to the Methodist body at large — first, I may 
say, in answer to this, the end of the book is not against 
the class-meeting, but simply viewed as a condition of 
membership. It will exist as before, and all are allowed 
and encouraged to attend it, for anything this book says to 
the contrary. Second, I am not responsible for any result 
which follows from the advocacy of what I consider to be 
true, hence am not to be deterred from it by reason of 
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possible accidental results. Truth always results to the 
damage of its opposite, but it is not to be kept back because 
of that ; but even the damage is of advantage to society, 
because truth is extended, and the opposite contracted. If 
we are to wait until nothing will be damaged, before we 
speak or write our conviction, we may never do either ; for 
always there will be an opposite to the true in this world, 
and in the degree one prevails, the other will lose the day. 
But though there may be a damage done to any outward 
organisation of conventional form or circumstance, if there 
be an advance of truth, it is a real gain in the end to the 
individual and society, for the true and the real will stand 
and succeed at all times and in all places. 

The true man has nothing in view but truth in express- 
ing himself, and he is only responsible for the means and 
manner he uses to acquire right conviction and j udgment- 
the motives which govern him, and the spirit in which 
he expresses his views. He is bound to seek the truth, 
and express it, for truth unexpressed is useless, and the 
man who voluntarily conceals it from the good of others is 
guUty of wrong, and that in the degree of its importance, 
his opportunities of making it known, and the motives 
which influence him so to act. There are many things 
which would be damaging to some to make known, because 
they are wrong themselves; but the majority would be 
benefited, and even they themselves in the long-run. 

Many things might be said relative to the way class- 
meetings should be conducted, but this is not the end of 
this book ; moreover, this does not involve any matter of 
universal right, law, or principle, as the condition of Church 
membership does. The question of condition into the 
Church is so important, that it affects both Christianity 
and the Church, and influences our views relative to them. 
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It is the same in all times and places ; hence it interests 
the right of all ages and mankind, while the mode of con- 
ducting the class-meeting may change with time, and vary 
with circumstances of adventitious diversity. 

If my position be wrong, it will not be hard, I suppose, 
to show it to be so ; and the more wrong, the more easily 
it will be to do so, by reason of the greater prominence and 
contrast. All I want is a fair consideration of my position 
and arguments, apart from aU censoriousness and forgone 
conclusions and prejudices, which, in common with all 
men, I have reason to demand and expect. I expect no 
special favour, and I demand common justice. I shall 
thankfuUy foUow greater light, and submissively pay horn- 
age to convincing reason and argument. I shall gladly 
accept the same means and ordeals to test my position and 
arguments I have used myself in treating the subject in 
hand, which I hope will be considered fair and just. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

The natural and the conventional are the two great classes 
which represent all in society, and are found more or less 
in all grades and conditions of human institutions and rela- 
tions. The conventions of men are far more numerous 
and difficult than the natural laws and order of things are in 
themselves. The cardinal laws and elements of matter 
are not numerous; the fixed principles ' of jurisprudence 
are but few ; the rules of government in their natural root 
are few in number, so are those of religion as to its condi- 
tions of conformity and polity. But the conventional things 
among men, both in civil and religious life, are such that 
they are hard to number ; they are so complicated and con- 
tradictory in expression and requirements, that it is utterly 
impossible to understand them all ; they are often so 
absurd and unnatural, that they not unfrequently mislead 
and debase life, instead of dignifying and adorning it ; they 
frequently are so cruel and hard that they demand burdens 
and sacrmcee which are neither righteous nor possible. 

I allow the utility and even the circumstantial necessity 
of certain conventions in society, both in religion and po- 
litics, which may be needful as crutches or channels of 
comfort and advancement in its present state. But the 
fewer and simpler these are, the happier, the safer, and the 
more sure and truthful will be the development of society 
generally. The requirement for conventions is always 
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subordinate and circumstantial, hence they should be estab- 
lished and received under certain qualitative conditions. 
1. They should never be viewed as natural truth, put in 
its place, and defended tenaciously as if they were truth in 
root and essence, and as neither the universe nor man 
could go on without them. When this is the case, they 
become dangerous to truth, and perilous to the right growth 
of society. 2. All conventions should be the means to 
discover and apply truth, and advance the good and liberty 
of society rather than things essential for its being ; and 
when they become obstructions to these high objects, they 
are no longer of any use, but of real injury to both. 3. 
They should never be made the ground to test principles 
and character, and so be made the means of personal and 
party persecution and cruelty. 4. They should not be 
viewed as essential conditions to reUgious communion, nor 
to anything that is natural and essential in life, so as to 
interfere with the just liberty and conscience of any one. 
5. They should never be insisted upon beyond prudential 
means to conserve certain things and ends, and not as 
essential things without possible modification or change. 
The distinction between them and the natural and needful 
in life must ever be kept in sight ; the want of this leads 
to all manner of fanaticism, folly, and unjust thinking 
and doing. 6. They should not be made universal and 
unchangeable. What suits one does not the other ; con- 
ventionally what is required at one time is not needful at 
another ; and what is profitable to one age or state of mind 
may not be so to others, who are altogether different in 
matters of circumstantial relation ; and where God has not 
established and required uniformity in His natural order, 
men ought not to do it in their fanciful and fallible conven- 
tions. Conventions should be as few as possible when even 
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prudentially judged desirable, and never should be increased 
for their own sake, or to conserve certain personal predilec- 
tions or party means and ends. They should always carry a 
reason on their banner, and utility in their influence and 
result ; they never should be made the means to mystify and 
conceal truth, nor to defend a doubtful view, personal policy, 
or one-sided system. When these conditions are observed 
and found good, I cannot see any grave objections to con- 
ventions, and perhaps few if any would object to them at 
all under such qualified relations ; but seldom these con- 
ditions are even thought of in conventions, much less 
observed, hence they become consolidated obstructions, 
and obnoxious to the right growth of society, and mar and 
destroy the prospect, harmony, and fitness of systems and 
collective bodies for the acceptance of mankind and the end 
and business of lifa When conventions are loved and 
defended for their own sake, all lofty aspiration for truth, 
the good of society, and high sense of responsibility are 
lost sight of ; they then become a deadly incubus on the 
breast of society, pressing it lower and driving it backward, 
rather than pinions to its wings to raise it higher, and 
wheels in its chariot to advance it further and faster. 

In general, men are far more zealous in the defence of 
opinions and conventionalities than they are in that of 
truth and natural rights. There are great and numerous 
sacrifices offered constantly and willingly on the altar of 
consecrated conventions, whereas those offered on the altar 
of truth are comparatively few and far between. In every 
land the conventional has more disciples than truth ; it is 
defended by stronger bulwarks, praised in nobler strains, 
and adored with deeper reverence and higher adoration. 
The conventional can number its martyrs on a much larger 
scale than truth. It has had incomparably more white- 
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washed graves and monuments of homage than real divine 
truth as yet has had in this world, and, to all appearance, 
than it will have for a long time yet to come. 

We need not go far for the reasons of this conventional 
attachment. Though they may be various, yet they are 
clear and near. They often serve the purpose of men 
better than truth ; they are elastic and docile, and can be 
applied and used to suit all human views and inclinations — 
one thing in one place, and another thing differently in an- 
other ; whilst truth is independent, and the same to all and 
in all places. Truth neither bows to the proud and haughty 
prince, nor despises the humble and dejected peasant ; it 
is the same faithful guide and able defender of all who 
honour it, as well as the final, impartial judge of all actions 
and conditions. CJonventions are the productions of men 
for some superficial purpose, either personal or relative, 
hence they are zealously defended by such individuals, and 
by all their admirers and followers. 

There is often in conventions something more congenial 
with certain sentimental acquirements in some people, than 
there is in natural truth ; and they are made more pro- 
minent and attractive so as to gain more influence over the 
sentiments of men than truth can be to such minds. The 
conventional is, in most cases, the flag and colour of parties ; 
it is the test of party character and attachment, and in 
most cases, if it were done away with, the party itself would 
have no prominent distinction and special features. In 
course of time, most people take the conventional as truth, 
defend it as such, and think they are doing God's service 
in the act of defending and perpetuating it. 

TiTith is distinguishable from the conventional in natu- 
ralness, catholicity, harmony with reason and order, and 
fitness for all times^ conditions, and countries ; whereas the 
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conventional is often most unnatural, narrow, and selfish, dis- 
cordant both with reason and natural order, and has never a 
fitness to meet the essential and universal, and the want of 
man and society. Truth is the manhood of the child ; the 
conventional may be the childhood of the man, and some- 
times its old age of dotage as well ; the conventional is the 
trimming, and is always out of place, and a poor thing to 
substitute for the substance itself. The conception of some 
is so faint of the difierence between mere conventions and 
essential principles, or their faith so weak in the natural 
law and order of things, that they defend mere human 
arrangements more than they do truth, and cleave to 
them as tenaciously as if universal life in its vital comple- 
ment depended entirely upon them. Some also are so 
enamoured with, and interested in, sectarian distinctions, 
and as these are chiefly dependent upon some peculiar 
conventions of faith or practice, or both, and for that reason 
they fight for them far more earnestly than they would for 
principles of universal truth, for the sect would lose its 
distinctive peculiarity without them. Conventions are 
also such convenient and adapted instruments for mechani- 
cal punishment, which may be used according to the view 
and feeling of the individual or the party that makes use 
of them ; hence, to those who desire to reduce men into tools, 
form, and govern them with a rod of iron, conventions are 
of immense importance, and thus they make them more 
prominent in the economics of life and religion, than they 
do first principles and essential laws of truth. 

It is possible, when society is in its infancy, both reli- 
giously and politically, that certain rules and regulations 
are requisite for its guidance and safety, like children 
requiring many guards and treatments suitable to their 
powers and conditions, which become unsuitable to them 
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as they grow into manhood, and preventive of their ad- 
vancement, Uberty, and happiness. It would be ridiculous 
to dress a man as a child is dressed ; it would be an insult to 
his manhood to treat him as a child ; ay, it would be an 
infliction of injustice and wrong to reason, to conscience, and 
to society generally, to treat the man as a child is treated. 
This is equally forceful and true in its application to so- 
ciety as it can be to the individual. Society has its child- 
hood, and must be so treated ; it ought also to have its 
manhood, and be so treated accordingly. But society 
collectively is longer wearing the garbs, and playing with 
the toys of childhood, than the individual generally ; it is 
more unwieldy in its movements. There are many more 
to be consulted, many interests involved, much prejudice 
and passion to be conquered, and a host of other things, 
before society can declare its manhood, and be allowed to 
walk out and declare herself free and true. It is a great 
thing to reach manhood in society, and the individual 
alike ; and when this is once gained, it should be treated 
as such. To treat man as a man makes him all the more 
manly; so is it with society universally. If men and society 
are treated long like children, they will be ultimately un- 
avoidably reduced to childhood. 

The class-meeting as such is a convention ; many of its 
elements are things which grow from circumstantial con- 
ditions and relations, and not from the real relation and 
nature of things in themselves. It is true that there is a 
social element in it, but this does not save it from being 
as a formal institution, a convention; because the social 
element runs through the whole in Christianity, and has 
a part, direct or indirect, in all human conventions. As a 
test of Church membership it is purely conventional ; and 
to make it so on the plea of its social element is insuffi- 
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cient, for any kind of meeting is social ; and for the same 
rea^ok anything else Christian might b; the condition on 
the same ground, or anything social whatever might be the 
condition of Church membership with the same plausibility 
of argument. Family worship has in it a social element, 
but is not made the condition of Church membership on that 
account ; a prayer meeting, or preaching, or any kind of meet- 
ing on Christian ground whatever, possesses a social ele- 
ment, but to make either of these on that account the test of 
membership in the Church of God, would be a narrow con- 
vention. All these are good and needful in their place, but 
to make either of them the one condition of membership in 
the Church, would be insufBicient in itself, wrong to the 
members themselves, and a violation of other parts in the 
system of truth : so the class-meeting may be legitimate, 
good, and needful, both in itself, and as a means for pru- 
dential ends, but should not on that account be made the 
one test of members in the Church. What may be good 
and legitimate in certain relations, and for particular ends 
in itself, when removed out of its place, and made subser- 
vient for ends which it cannot from the relation and nature 
of things answer, then in that sense it becomes a conven- 
tion, and a wrong. The question raised is not. whether 
the class contains in it a social element, nor is it whether 
it is legitimate and right in itself to be made use of by any 
or aU if they so wish for religious comfort and edification, 
or as means for the better accomplishment of some desirable 
ends. All this is not denied ; but the making of it an 
absolute condition upon all alike, in all places, and in all 
conditions, is disputed and denied, both on the ground of 
truth, justice, and universal analogy and fitness. 

Without mentioning many elements in the class insti- 
tution, which no one will deny to be conventional, it 
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is enough to name the meeting of a small number and no 
more, the penny a week, personal relation of experience, 
the meetitig of once a week, and virtual expulsion after an 
absence of three times ; these things, and all matters of the 
kind, have nothing more than reason of convenience and 
personal predilection to support them ; they are not abso- 
lute and essential in the economy of truth, hence ought not 
to be made a system of uniform test. But even what is not 
a convention in itself, the social element which is in it 
becomes conventional when made a condition of member- 
ship in the Church, because too narrow and misapplied. 

I may mention further, in proof of the class-meeting as 
the condition of membership being conventional, that in 
no age one uniform application of one element, as is the 
case in the class-meeting, has ever been made the condi- 
tion of membership in the Church before ; it is an inno- 
vation upon the catholic order of natural law and relation. 
It is not comprehensive of all elements, and nothing should 
be made, which is less comprehensive than the whole, as 
the test or condition of the Church, or anything else. The 
class cannot be of universal application, and that for various 
reasons which might easily be mentioned, which is not the 
case with the natural and the essential. It is possible, 
according to those who most strenuously maintain the 
class to be the condition of membership, to be members of 
the catholic Church without the class, which destroys its 
power and virtue, and makes the conditions to Church mem- 
bership various or a contradiction, which in either case is 
contradictory in itself, wrong in thought, and unjust in 
application. As these and other things will have our atten- 
tion more fully in other parts, it is not requisite tcf amplify 
them further here, which has been done sufficiently to 
show that the class, in its present narrow form and appli- 
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cation, is conventional. By this conventional condition 
the Church is made a conventional establishment, a change- 
able thing in its terms and privileges ; thus by the whims 
and opinions of men it is made different, changeable, 
and even contradictory in its character and terms of union 
at different times and places. It is reduced into the same 
class as a temporal club, its terms of membership are 
enacted or modified according to the will or fancy of its 
members ; it is- reduced to a changeable uncertainty — 
the accidental is put in the place of the real, and the cir- 
cumstantial is substituted for the vital and lasting, which 
is no evidence of strength, of vitality, fitness for usefulness, 
of defence from decay, but is discordant with reason and 
truth, and prejudicial to all higher interest and lasting 
success. 

Let it be distinctly stated and remembered that the ob- 
jectors to class-meetings being made the condition of mem- 
bership in the Church are not opposed to them being made 
prudential means by any body, and attention to them a 
matter of personal choice, only encouraged and supported 
by moral suasion and conviction. The objection is not to 
the institution in its proper place ; but to make it a test of 
all that is true and excellent, by making it the condition 
of membership in the Church, are the assumption and con- 
tradiction which they refuse. By the upholders of the 
class test all outside it are not members, and all inside its 
lines and requirements are members. Hence it is a com- 
mon line of demarcation, indicating the positive and the 
negative, who is a member, and who is not. Now the objec- 
tors to the class test hold that it ought not and cannot be the 
one or the other. Those who hold the class test look at it 
through the medium of a sect and human authority ; those 
who oppose this view look at it from a broader platform 

B 
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and more cattiolic mediums, which are Christianity itself 
and the reason of the eaee. 

The class-meeting by its supporters is made the condi- 
tion of membership, either on the ground of its intrinsic 
character and befitting application in itself, or simply as a 
matter of policy, in order to gain and retain certain cir- 
cumstantial ends. On both these grounds it is objected 
to as unfit and inefficient by those who desire to put it in 
its right place. It cannot be made the condition on its 
own account, since it is uncertain as to character, and less 
comprehensive than Christianity ; and to make any matter 
,of policy the condition of membership to the Church as a 
spiritual body, is putting aside divine order, and reduces 
its importance and high end to human convenience, change- 
able uncertidnty, and selfish ends. Such is a brief state- 
ment of the matter of difference between the holders of the 
class-meeting condition on one side, and those on the other 
side, who, though they respect the class as prudential ar- 
rangement, deny to it the place of being the condition of 
membership, and it remains further to argue the matter 
to its natural and conclusive issue. 



CHAPTEB III. 

THE ABGTTKSKTS HADE USE OF IN FAVOUR OF THE OLASS- 
MEETma TEST OF UEHBEBSHIP STATED AND ANSWERED. 

Arquhents are the common defences of the garrison of 
human opinion, or the piUars under the creeds and hypo- 
theses of sects and parties, or in the defence of truth L 
righteousnesa In the degree these are strong and impreg- 
nable, any position is firm and safe ; in the measure they 
are apprehended and believed as true and sufficient, with 
enlightened sincerity and earnestness, any dogma of beUef is 
tenaciously held and defended. In the hands of the indi- 
vidual, arguments are the materials on which he feeds and 
supplies his own belief and enthusiasm relative to any mat- 
ter S opinion, and the weapons with which he defendl him- 
self and wards off his foes. 

Arguments are magnified or diminished in their force 
and value much as the views and feelings of men run. A 
strong predilectipn in favour of any opinion or dogma 
blinds the judgment, and so impairs all susceptibilities of 
conviction, that the most succinct and strong arguments 
used against or in favour of anything have neither point 
nor power. While the most clear and strong reasons fail 
to convince the mind when blindly opposed to anything, 
the most artificial, groundless, and inconsequential satisfy, 
when on the side of the thing which the mind favours. 
The mind, under the influence of partial view, loses the 
power of critical analysis and examination ; it becomes 
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unfit to sit on the judgment seat in any court of equity, 
even in the meaner matters of life ; it cannot test by any 
impartial logic — ^it is not in its power to hold the scale of 
justice with an unshaken hand ; it is above its aim to feel 
and act according to the real merit or demerit of the object 
in hand. The mind in this state becomes partial and one- 
sided in its sympathies, feeble in its judgments and deci- 
sions, and an unfit guide of the chariot of truth through 
the obstructions and intricacies of opinion into the intended 
destiny of life, which is the prerogative of enlightened judg- 
ment and the impartial reasoning and execution of the mind. 
I cannot but think that the arguments used in favour of 
the class-meeting being the condition of Church membership 
are viewed too often with partial, prejudiced view, hence 
never doubted and examined as to their quality of truth 
and genuineness. They are taken for granted as true, and 
their possible fiaw and fallibility are never thought of ; and 
some would let this state continue undisturbed, and even 
deprecate the least doubt and examination of their founda- 
tion and quality. The true can suffer nothing by examin- 
ation ; it is cleared of its surrounding dross, and it will 
shine the brighter and be loved the more ; and if the argu- 
ments in favour of the condition of the class be true, no 
harm, but good, can result from their examination. I am 
quite conscious of the danger whilst arguments in defence 
of any theory are refused acceptance, as being insufficient 
to sustain with evidence their pretended and particular 
theories, of a possibility to examine them with prejudice, 
and not give them a fair and impartial hearing. Whilst 
one side is accused of one-sided view and predilection, the 
other in attacking may be in danger of the same, and must 
use all means to discover and check such a tendency, and 
exercise all the vigilance and powers in its possession to 
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avoid these tendencies. It is needful, in order to steer 
rightly, to have an enlightened conviction of the matter in 
hand, and use all assistance within our power to avoid such 
one-sided conclusions. This is not only a duty, but it is in 
accordance ;with the deepest sympathies, and the most ear- 
nest wish of every soul which truly and successfully inquires 
after truth, which I hope is aU my interest and aim in 
these pages. 

1. It is argued that the class is needful for the growth 
and perpetuation of piety. It is not denied but what in 
many cases it is of high advantage, in a modified sense, to 
a large number, and they could hardly sustain their ground 
without this or similar means. As in the regimen of or- 
dinary diet the same things are not suitable to all constitu- 
tions and habits, so is it with conventional religious means 
and order ; what is beneficial and of advantage to one in both 
cases, may be prejudicial and injurious to others. There 
are other means essential to the promotion of piety in the 
Christian economy, and why is it that only one thing, the 
class-meeting, is made the condition of membership, and 
all other means virtually excluded, and a fortiori many of 
them are essential parts and conditions of religion, whilst 
the class-meeting is, in some of its elements at least, only 
conventional. 

It will not be asserted by the most strenuous advocate of 
the class test that there is no piety outside it; if this 
were asserted and proved, it would be natural aud right to 
make it a test, and no lover of piety would for a moment 
oppose it as such. To deny piety outside the class would 
exclude all from all hope except those who meet in it, and 
make the class comprehensive of all conditions and elements 
in religion, and all other things of no effect and value; 
but this would involve monstrous and outrageous con- 
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ctomciu, wfaich few if any will nndertake even to broach, 
much le» to believe. To admowledge the poesibilily of 
piety outside the chuB is virtually to cmfesB the faimty of 
the pontion of making the class the test of metnbersliip in 
the Church of Grod ; for no one way should be made absolute 
if the end can be reached by other ways or roates. The 
class-meeting is the means of producing a different type of 
religious life, rather than be made essential to religion as a 
£act of heart and lifa By this means it is made a matter of 
common conversation, a familiar thing, and of mutual in- 
terest and consultation, more than it would have been 
without it. Whilst it demands and constantly appeals to 
experience, there is a danger of making certain feelings a 
substitution for lofty principles and correct relations; 
and whilst it demands so much verbal expression, it often 
leads to reli^ous ^otism, or Phariseeisuu 

2. It is said that Methodism owes its chief success to its 
class-meeting system. Even if the force of this argument 
were granted in all its possible integrity, it would have no 
power to withstand the views declared and defended in 
these pages; for the class-meeting as a prudential thing, 
left to the option of persons to attend or not to attend, is 
not spoken against, but simply as a mechanical and an 
absolute test of membership. Let Methodism, if it so 
please, hold and defend as prudential means its class- 
meeting, that those who like it may avail themselves of its 
use ; but in the name of truth, common sense, and reli- 
gion, let it be put in its proper place, which will enhance 
its power and beauty, and not be made the absolute con- 
dition to all alike, which deforms, weakens, and spoils the 
institution of all its power and efficiency. Christianity in 
its first introduction prospered much more rapidly than 
ever Methodism did, and there is no evidence whatever of 
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any class-meeting test in the first Christian churches, 
which is a Bufficient proof that prosperity as such does not 
depend upon the class-meeting system. The different re- 
form churches, in point of number, prospered more rapidly 
than Methodism, and none of them had anything approach- 
ing to the class-meeting as a condition of membership in 
their organisation. The Welsh Methodists are far more 
numerous, compared with the population in Wales, than 
the Wesleyan Methodists are in England ; though they have 
whatthey call societymeetingsgenerallyon Sabbath evenings, 
and the whole society meets together once a week besides, 
yet they have no class-meeting system at all, much less any 
such test of communion. Methodism in America, in point 
of extent, number, and moral power, has advanced more 
amazingly rapid than the parent stock has in England, and 
yet the class-meeting system has never be^n held so strictly 
the condition of membership, as it has been here. These 
intimations are sufficient to show that prosperity in number 
and power does not depend exclusively upon the class system, 
for facts are patent in these instances that such may be the 
case in the absence of the class as well as with it. It will 
be said, though outward numbers may have increased as 
rapidly in the instances mentioned in the absence of the 
class, real piety does not. All may see that the above 
objection is not wanting in pharisaical egotism ; piety is 
confined to the class, and outside it, the absence of it. Piety 
is not a thing that can be measured as to quantity by yards 
and scales, but must be judged of by outward spectators at 
least, by its outward expression of goodness in the character 
and conduct of its subjects ; and I believe many Christian 
people, who do not meet in class, would stand on this 
ground a fair comparison with those who do. 
Though the system of class-meetings has been useful to 
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maaij, it miut be said also that it has been a stumblings 
block to some, as in a measoie at least it has prevented a 
greater advancement of influence and increase of number. 
The advancement of Methodism may be accounted for 
mainlj, on five grounds. First, The state of societv was 
such that it needed such a change when it b^an ; secondly, 
The noveliy of its procedure and organisation ; thirdly, The 
amazing zeal and self-sacrifice of its ministers and preach- 
ers ; * fourthly, It called into requisition and active effort all 

* The Methodist minUters of the first and second generation, as a whole, 
were men of superior ability, and some of them of varied and extraordi- 
nary power. Moved like the apostles, by an extraordinaiy revolution in 
religions views and feeling, they gave op all, without any prospect and 
security of the meanest homes, but travelled and preached morning 
and evening from one end of the land to the other, often meeting the rudest 
treatment^ changing their beds almost every night, entertained often in 
the humblest places, rising early to read, pray, and study, and often late 
at night preaching, and meeting societies, or holding some kind of meet- 
ings. Thus they went on untiringly in their great work. Tet they com- 
phuned not. Their love for their Master, their delight in their work, and 
their zeal for the souls of men sustained them in their hard toil ; their 
motives were so lofty and single, the praise or dispraise of men neither 
elated nor depressed them ; their conviction of the truth and importance 
of their message was so deep and genuine, that they were willing to spend 
and be spent, and even offer their life on the altar of the gospel which 
they preached. Never, in all the relations of their call, their mode of pro- 
cedure, and their extraordinary success, have men been more like the 
apostles than were the first Methodist ministers. The analogy is very 
striking ; and I venture to believe, whoever will take the trouble to com- 
pare the two without prejudice, will find it to be so. 

It is thought by most people that the first Methodist ministers were a 
rude and ignorant class of men. Nothing can be wider from the mark. 
It is true that only few of them passed through the higher establishments of 
education ; but then they passed through other processes of education, 
which gave knowledge of men and things, and which fitted them for their 
work better, in most cases, than if they had passed through universities. 
They were generally men from among the middle class, which, apart from 
university education, had about the best education the common schools of 
that age could afford. Some of them were men of rare genius and various 
accomplishments, many of them became great linguists, some of them 
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its members of every grade and talent, so all found work and 
proper soil to cultivate, right spheres of usefulness, and 
objects whom they had power in some degree to guide 
and mould; and, fifthly, it may be mentioned, Its true genius 
and catholic spirit, in theory, sympathy, and provision. Its 
gospel was for all ; its organisation formally is a Chris- 
meddled with all branches in the curricalum of knowledge, and a few of 
them grappled with the profoundest philosophical problems of thought 
and ages. Many of them were hard students all their days, and by their 
conscientious toil and perseverance they became the guides and religious 
instructors of hundreds of thousands. They were far above the average 
intelligence of the age they lived in. In politics and general literature 
their extensive travels and constant communication with one another, and 
with friends all over the country, gave them advantages which few pos- 
sessed. They moved the masses by their preaching, they influenced pri- 
vate circles by their books, which they carried and distributed, as well as 
by their company and conversation, and directed and influenced the poli< 
tics of the people by their peaceful deportment, and love for law and order. 
Their vast influence upon the politics, manners, and civilisation of this 
country during the eighteenth century has never been yet rightly esti- 
mated ; in these respects, England, Wales, and America owe more to the 
first generations of Methodist preachers than to any other class what- 
eyer. Their influence, directly and indirectly, was immense. By the 
influence of their ministry they gathered and consolidated a community 
from different shades of society, many of them from the humblest and 
most wretched state. They saw those whom they thus gathered together 
advancing in wealth and rising in power, whilst they, who were the active 
benefactors, both lived and died, many of them, distressed and in want. 
They literally made many rich, but lived and died pt>or themselves. They 
died in different parts of the country, yet they have no monuments on whose 
columns their heroic deeds and noble work are recorded. Ah ! one can 
hardly find a tombstone on which their humble but noble name and me- 
mory can be read. These were the men that laid the foundation and 
made Methodism what it is. As yet their life is not written, and their 
unexampled sacrifice, work, and influence are not acknowledged to 
that extent and in the way they merit and demand. The work they 
did corresponded with their character. Such moral power, manly and 
Christian courage, and great rhetorical power as some of them possessed, 
nothing could have withstood. They accomplished much, and none 
but such men, of such high qualities and power, of one heart and mind» 
conld have done so much. 
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tian republic, its flectarianisin and tendency to narrow 
spirit are of later date. These are sofficient to account 
for the advancement as means of any system, so of the 
success of Methodism, and in the degree they are strong 
and complete, will every religious economy advance. 

3. It is said that other Christian bodies have similar 
tests to that of the class-meeting system. If this objection 
were granted in all its force and integrity, it could have 
even then no pertinent and conclusive argument relative 
to the question in hand. Certain kinds of universality do 
not of themselves necessarily prove the truth of anything ; 
conventional customs and habits may be universal as well 
as natural law and order. All Christian bodies have adopted 
some conventional dc^mas, and have fallen into some habits 
which are neither in accordance with truth in reason or 
Scripture, so it might be possible that they have done so in 
this. 

It must be confessed that all Christian bodies more or 
less have assumed too great a power over the door into the 
Church ; all in their way and turn have declared themselves 
to be the possessors of the key, and thus possess power to 
shut and open according to their own will and law the door 
of the kingdom of heaven. It is true that this power can 
only cover the outward condition, and that of the body 
which makes it ; it is an introductory door into the denomina- 
tional church. This is the case for want of power over the 
miiversal and spiritual. So far as power is possessed, the 
body which denies membership to a Christian man, denies 
it virtually, universally; for if it had higher power it would 
deny all spiritual blessings, even heaven itself, to those whom 
it bars from its communion. It does it now in expression • 
it does no more, because it cannot. 

Every Christian body, in the degree it has become secta- 
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rian and narrow in view and spirit, has adopted conventional 
terms of membership of its own for admission to its recog- 
nised privileges and communion. Though all bodies in some 
measure have terms of their own, and so far have become 
sectarian ; but if it were in accordance with the plan of this 
book to enter into detail, it could be easily shown that 
some have gone further than others, and the Methodist 
body is among those that have gone the furthest. And 
whenever and by whomsoever a false conventional test has 
been established, it has been in violation of Christian autho- 
rity, deafness to reason, and prejudicial to the true advance- 
ment of that body itself. It never has been, nor can it be, 
done without a risk and a damage, and a struggle with the 
best and highest elements in religion — ^truth, right, and 
reason. And so long as such terms continue to be the 
conditions of membership in any Church, it is never safe 
and on substantial and sure foundation ; it has no rest ; it 
is liable to be disturbed any moment, and surely will and 
must be changed to dead unfitness, or put on a better and 
a safer foundation, more agreeable to truth, and suitable 
to meet the need of mankind. 

4. It is said, if the class-meeting ceases to be a condi- 
tion of membership, the boundary of demarcation between 
the Church and the world will be destroyed. It is often 
said by those who make the class everything, that Method- 
ism would be like other churches without it, and that 
religion would have no safeguard, and could neither 
prosper nor be known and be maintained. It is not 
amazing that those who only take a superficial and one- 
sided view of the matter, and have been used and are 
zealous for it, should thus speak ; but such views and senti- 
ments are rooted in fallacious conceptions, and morbid and 
contracted uncharitable feeling. 
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This apology for the class test runs away with the fal- 
lacy that it is the natural and infallible line of demarcation 
between Christians and those who are not Christians ; on 
no other ground could such an apology be defended. Now 
it is evident that many Christians are outside the class, 
and many who are not Christian in heart and life make 
use of the class, hence it is evident that it cannot be an 
unfailing and universal test. The class in its formal ele- 
ments being a convention, cannot possibly, from its ex- 
clusive narrowness and superficial conditions and require- 
ments, be the line of distinction between the true and the 
false, the good and the bad ; hence this apology is based 
upon false premises, and fails to sustain its purpose and 
end. This appearance of argument for the class-meeting 
condition is too narrow and uncharitable in its estimate of 
Christian worth outside the class. It must be clear to the 
most one-sided zealots that all the men of goodness and piety 
are not confined to the class, but often without it there is 
much excellency of all that is Christian to be found, and 
sometimes even more, which destroys all the point and 
power of the assumptive apology mentioned above. 

The above apology appears to have been based upon the 
false presumption that if class-meetings are not held as the 
condition of membership, they will not be held at all, 
but be neglected and fail. There will be always in some 
form or other class-meetings held, and they will be all the 
stronger and more attractive when stripped of their un- 
natural pretension, and put in their proper place and rela- 
tion. The intention is not to destroy, but to establish ; it 
is not to injure, but to improve. AH will be at liberty, 
and encouraged to attend as means of advantage and en- 
couragement to pursue the Christian course ; but it ought 
not to be, and the time must come when it will not be, the 
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condition of compulsion upon any Christian man or woman 
before he or she can be recognised members of the Christian 
Church. 

The test of Christian character is the life, which is a 
living comment of the principles of the mind and of the 
sentiments of the heart ; also due attention to all the 
means, duties, and ordinances of religion. If these are 
actual and real, no one can prevent membership with the 
Church, whether the class be attended to or not ; and if 
these be wanting, no mere meeting in class can make any 
one a member of the Church of Grod. The Church of 
God is based upon immutable principles of truth and equity, 
and governed by impartial laws and customs ; and who- 
ever conforms and accepts of them, is approved of and 
accepted by the Great Head, though all human convention 
may be neglected, and on that account their neglecters 
condemned and excluded from their churches. 

5. It is said, if class-meetings cease to be the condition 
of membership in Methodism, that its chief characteristic 
and element of union and success are gone, and hence must 
fail and become effete. It is a misfortune to any religious 
system to make any conventional element its chief charac- 
teristic and necessity ; for ultimately all conventions will 
find their level, and the systems dependent upon them 
must fail, and go out of date with them, or shake them- 
selves free from them, and embrace natural and true 
elements as conditions and foundation of their existence 
and prosperity. 

There are always people to be found so one-sided in their 
views, bigoted and sectarian, that they take the peculiari- 
ties of their sect as criterion of truth, hence hold them as 
tenaciously as if they were essential matters of life and 
death. Such persons have often no resources of thought 
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and knowledge to view and examine anything beyond 
their own denomination, or have become thus partial in 
views and feeling by long and blind attachment. They 
have no inclination to do so, or by determined resolu- 
tion, they will not do so. Such a state, if not safe and 
desirable, is very self-satisfactoiy to human indulgence, 
and natural to the ignorance and one-sidedness of men of 
one-sided feeling and attachment. The inquiry, in the ma- 
jority of cases, is not, Is the sect in harmony with truth ? 
but. Is a certain thing or declaration in harmony with the 
denomination? Hence there is much greater effort to 
make matters bend to sects and parties, than there is to 
bring the views of sects and parties into harmony with 
truth. The peculiar features of Christian bodies are nei- 
ther their strength or glory as such ; all are strong, and 
possess elements of vitality in the degree they are true to 
Gk)d, to men, and to themselves. It is in the interest of 
truth that men should be comparatively indifferent a3 to 
the peculiarities of their denomination, and be ever anxious 
after the natural and the true, and bring all peculiarities 
into this crucial test ; and so long as it is otherwise, we 
are neither truthful, strong, nor safe. 

The farther everything is from the superficial, the more 
strong and attractive it becomes ; so is it vrith everything 
that is not the natural condition of membership in the 
Church. Methodism would become stronger, more attrac- 
tive and expansive in its influence, if the class-meeting were 
put in its right place as a prudential means for the use of 
those who desire it, and not as a compulsory condition of 
membership and status in the Methodist Church, as now it 
is. The more the natural and moral order of God are 
divested of all human artifice, the more efficient and suit- 
able they are ; so every institution, both religious and poli- 
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tical, the more free they are from all human artifice and 
invention, and reduced to the level and requirements and 
ease of nature, the stronget and the more vital they are. 

Eather than losing, it is clear that Methodism would 
gain much in extending the door of its membership beyond 
the class. It could lose nothing, for no one proposes to 
prohibit the class to those who have a desire to attend it ; 
all proposed is, to call it by its right name, and put it in 
its right place. I think it cannot be gainsaid but what 
clear and various advantages would result in widening its 
door, and put the test of membership on other grounds 
than the class test 1. It would raise it from a conven- 
tional test to a natural and true one, which would be an 
evidence of its advancement from childhood to maturity of 
character, as well as a higher guarantee of future pros- 
perity and steadfastness. 2. It would extend and liberalise 
its sympathy, and so bring it into closer intercourse, and 
make it more powerfully and visibly useful to those who 
are in its surrounding outskirts, and who for many reasons 
are attached to it, dependent upon it for religious means 
and life, and who also are willing to pay allegiance to all 
that is natural and Christian in it, but cannot accept the 
class as the sum of all Christian requirements to constitute 
membership in the Church. 3. It would put it more in 
harmony with the simple requirements of Christianity and 
the universal Church, which would increase its influence, 
harmony, and peace. 4. It would make Methodism a 
Church more suitable to meet the wauts of all peoples and 
times, so give it a breadth and permanence which she can- 
not have with the class-meeting test, and so far would re- 
move one barrier in its way of becoming universal. If these 
advantages be real and true, which I believe cannot be dis- 
proved, it follows that Methodism would rise to a higher 
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character, and increase in all true unity more without the 
class test than with it. 

6. The class test is maintained on the ground that 
through it the revenue for the support of the ministry is 
collected ; and it is asserted, that if the class were not 
made the stringent condition it is, the support of the 
ministry would be impracticable. Those who maintain 
the utility of the class simply on this ground give up its 
spiritual necessity ; according to this, it is only of circum- 
stantial importance, and if so, why then make it of essen- 
tial importance to all without distinction or exception ? 
Why make the temporality convenience a spiritual condi- 
tion to the Church ? this is making the spiritual subordi- 
nate to the temporal with vengeance. As the class test is 
thus made a matter of circumstantial convenience in 
matters of temporalities, it follows that, if the revenue of 
the body could be secured as well any other way, the 
class could be dispensed with ; which is making it of 
small and of mean importance, and it is amazing that 
those who hold the class an essential spiritual condition 
should mention this. Further, if the class be a condition 
because it secures the revenue of the body, those who give 
the same without, it cannot be a condition to them ; if 
this be really the case, the temporal provision is the one 
great condition of membership in the Church. Such awk- 
ward results will be repudiated by those who make this 
ground a place of defence, yet such are the results when 
the argument is pushed into some of its natural and final 
conclusions. 

No one who has a right conception of Christian duty, 
and has any regard for reason and justice, will deny to a 
Christian minister what every one deems a right compen- 
sation for his work, and that liberally and gladly. Chris- 
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tian men know that others are recompensed according to 
the importance, quality, and sacredness of their work, as 
well as the ability by which they do it, and they cannot 
with consistency deny the same to the men who minister 
*in holy things to their life and spiritual comforts. 

It might be thought, from such arguing, that ministers 
of churches who make not the class-meeting the condition 
of membership have no provision whatever made for them, 
and they have made the vast majority of every age and land. 
What became of those who ministered at the altar before 
Methodism was established, also of those of other churches 
who have no class-meetings, — did they, and do they, receive 
any compensation at all ? Is it Methodism alone that pays 
efficiently and willingly to her ministers? So far from this, 
that in no Church in the world are men of worth and ability 
remunerated so meanly and unequally to all rational 
wants, as they are in the Methodist body and its oflfehoots. 
In this matter, as in others, give conscience to men, and 
they will do something like right. Enlightened, free, and 
religious conscience is wanted everywhere, and the class is 
not always the best to get such a conscience in such matters, 
for there often contracted views and stingy spirit prevail, and 
many form their selfish consciences according to the rule of the 
penny a week and a shilling k quarter, which often ought to 
be twenty times more. In many instances the class-meet- 
ing has made many contracted and illiberal that would 
have been otherwise free and liberal ; what by the example 
of others, it may be the intimation of the leader, and the 
mechanical rule of the penny a week and the shilling a 
quarter, in such matters it is easy to ' choose the lower as 
our duty rather than the higher. There is a danger that 
they who are trained and practised in puerilities and 

mechanical habits, will be children and mechanical when 

c 
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they grow into manhood and condition of freedom in age 
and knowledge. Histoiy, and universal evidence show clearly 
that there are other eflfective ways to provide for the tem- 
poralitiesof the Church otherwise than the classmedium, and 
the class-meeting is not always the best and most effective for 
this, and if it were, it would be inconsistent and wrong to 
make a matter of material interest, however needfiil and im- 
portant, the condition of spiritual membership in the 
Church of God. Any other arrangement of reason and 
equity, by which they would support the ministry, put before 
the common sense and conscience of the Methodist people, 
would meet their acceptance and response, and often on 
more liberal and extensive a scale than at present; for 
often those who do not meet in class are not appealed to, 
and as they have no acknowledged status, feel neithei' their 
duty nor their responsibUity to do so, but who often under 
other conditions would support religion more liberally 
than those who do meet in class. And such a way of sup- 
porting the ministry would have the advantage of being 
apparently less compulsory than the class system, less me- 
chanical, of greater and more extensive power of appeal to 
the reason and conscience of Christian men and women, and 
doubtless the results would be both efficient and satisfactory 
in most cases, as history and experience prove it to be so 
in other times and places. Only to mention one instance, 
the mission cause is not supported by any conventional 
rule as that of the class, yet the Methodist people are 
second to none in their zeal and contribution to that great 
object. The mission cause is thus supported because the 
Methodist people are trained to it, and the object presents 
itself to their religious intelligence, and is one with their 
Christian sympathies and aspirations ; so would the ministry 
be without the rules of the class. 
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7. It is said that discipline could not be exercised, and 
pastoral authority could not be maintained, if the class were 
not held stringently a condition of membership. According 
to this, other churches have no means of exercising Chris- 
tian discipline, and the pastoral office has no such influence 
and authority over the members of the church, as it wields 
in the Methodist body, which is rather a bold and an unfair 
insinuation, and certainly is not correct in truth and fact. 

It does not follow, because the class is no longer the 
condition of membership, that all rule and order are im- 
possible ; it is rather the bringing of all the members of 
the church more closely face to face with Christian law and 
order, and more directly to be tested and governed by it. It 
tends rather to raise, strengthen, and purify Christian disci- 
pline, and extend the pastor s influence, than otherwise. It 
would not interfere with any legitimate and needful church 
courts ; the members of the church would be known to the 
minister and the officers of the church as now, and no greater 
obstruction would be raised to the exercise of a healthy 
discipline than now. It is true that the rules of the class 
would be no longer the criterion of piety and Christian life ; 
it would be rather the natural order of religion, interpreted 
by Christian reason and common sense, by which Christian 
people would be judged and governed. Nor do piety and 
the spread of Christianity depend upon peddUng mechanical 
discipline ; the high teaching and conscience of the pulpit, 
and the instilling, in life and word. Christian principles 
into the minds and hearts of men, are much more impor- 
tant to piety and religion, and are much more urged in the 
Christian system than any or all disciplinarianism ; these 
are natural and essential, while matters of discipline are 
often one-sided, and not seldom wrong and unjust in their 
exercise, without a higher end than party purposes, or to 
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preserve a conventional order. Christianity insists upon 
the injunctions of the acceptance of its great truths and 
principles, rather than any formal provision of discipline, 
and this for reasons near and clear. The first, really done, 
-ill do .way ^ the need of .h« .^her; MO„o™r, Jflrrt ii. 
within our power ; the latter, to do it rightly, requires often 
higher qualifications of knowledge and impartiality than 
men general^ possess ; and, withal, the salvation and the 
life of the world depend upon the first, which cannot be 
said in the same way of the second. The parable of the 
wheat and tares contains a volume of suggestive truths on 
the point in hand. The servants asked their Lord relative 
to the tares : Wilt thou then that we go and gather {hem 
up f But he said, Nay; lest, while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the w^eat unth them. Let them grow to- 
gether until the harvest* This parable of the Saviour 
teaches forbearance, reminds us of the difficulty and human 
inefficiency to separate the good from the bad^ and the 
possible damage resulting from it. It is a standing pun- 
gent rebuke, to those who make everything dependent upon 
formal discipline. 

As for the assertion, that the class condition increases 
the influence of the pastorate, to speak in the most mode- 
rate terms, is a matter of more than doubt. The class 
system prevents the minister extending his sympathies and 
recognition of any beyond the class as members of his pas- 
toral charge, however good and Christian their life may 
be ; and however highly he may think of them, if they are 
not members of the class, they are not recognised as worthy of 
place on any ecclesiastical record. As the leader meets and 
visits regularly those under his care, instead in many cases 
of increasing the influence of the ministry, it diminishes it 

* Matt. xiiL 28-30. 
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in his pastoral relation to the people ; and not unfrequently 
leaders say that they are more the pastors of the people 
than their ministers, and often by the people are looked at 
as such. In such a position, unless a minister in the Me- 
thodist body has great freight of character, apart from his 
pastoral relation, or much power in the pulpit, simply as a 
pastor his influence is more nominal than real ; and no- 
where is the pastor individually less acknowledged and 
respected than in the Methodist body, and its various off- 
shoots. 

8. The class-meeting condition is sometimes defended 
as a place of testimony, and that such a place is needful. 
If it be proper to call this an argument, it is nothing more 
than an argwmentum od hominum. Whatever may be the 
advantages of class meetings to certain individuals when 
wisely conducted, there is no authority, neither traditional 
nor positive, to make it a place of uniform testimony, and 
much less the testimonial test of membership. It is both 
right and natural for Christian people to hold intercourse 
with one another ; this proceeds from the social character 
of religion, the unity of its tendency, and this is fully pro- 
vided for in its means and institutions. It is not to the 
social character of religion, nor to Christian intercourse I 
object, but the making of one form of intercourse the com- 
prehension and the test of the whole. Christianity is a 
system of variety in unity, and unity in variety, and to 
make one thing a condition, and that perhaps of less im- 
portance than other things in it, is both invidious, unwar- 
rantable, and damaging ; the whole in it is a condition to 
its unity, and its unity to all its variety. All the courts, 
paths of duty, means and ordinances in the Christian sys- 
tem, are modes and places of testimony; the use of all 
means, the attendance on every ordinance, and the enjoy- 
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ment of every privilege, are forms of testimony. The true 
heart bears his testimony of faith and allegiance in every 
way and place. Every spot and condition to the good are 
relations of testimony ; he is an oracle of truth and an orb 
of light ; his words and the whole of his life point to God*s 
grace and truth. 

9. It is said that the class test is a fundamental regu- 
lation in Methodism, and as such it cannot and ought not to 
be touched. In articles opposed to me and these my views, it 
has been insinuated, if any subject opposed the fundamental 
elements of the English constitution, or those of repub- 
licanism in America, what would be thought of him? 
Would his views be accepted or not? Such language 
is uttered with an air of flippant triumph ; whilst such 
reasoning may appear plausible to the thoughtless, clearly 
it has in it a bitter, one-sided and unfair intimation, that 
those who oppose the class-meeting test are dangerous 
radicals or revolutionists. When this insidious argument 
is examined, it is found to be based upon ground taken 
for granted, which should have been made good; it is 
indeed a mean way of begging the question. It is con- 
venient to make an argument by an unsuitable analogy, or 
by invidious intimation, or by creating prejudice against 
the person who is opposed, and in most cases this is easy ; 
for most people judge by appearances and the sayings of 
others, rather than by the examination of things in them- 
selves, and by their natural right and evidence. Nothing 
ultimately can remain by the virtue of favour or privi- 
lege, but by evidence of truth and fitness. Whether a 
thing is made fundamental or subordinate, if it be not 
real and in its place, it will be sooner or later attacked 
and tested. The more important a thing is made, the 
more needful it is to test it, and the more severe also the 
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test will be. The Christian axiom is, — Prove all things^ 
holdfast that which is good. It is always a great misfor- 
tune when the subordinate is made fundamental ; it is 
nothing but planting seed for a future and sure revohition. 
There must be always liberty to examine all human sys- 
tems, and the more fully and freely this is allowed, the 
better and safer it will be for society, and he who can show 
a fallacy in any system, is a benefactor to truth, and a friend 
to all the adherents of such a system. All moral and fair 
tests allow the liberty of being tried and tested, and to point 
out any wrong in them ; and all right establishments, be- 
side the advantage of a pre-occupied position, have means 
and power to defend themselves from all reasonable attacks. 
A mere one form of government is not fundamental in the 
order of things, for there may be another, and perhaps 
a better one. Eight character, true principles, just laws, 
and the common intelligence of the people are deeper and 
of greater importance than the mode of government ; these 
should test the government rather than the contrary. If 
any conventional form of government made itself the one 
condition of character and privilege as the class test does, 
it would not be accepted as true by enlightened and 
impartial citizens, and more especially by neighbouring 
governments of different kind. 

10. It is said by the special pleaders of the class-meeting 
condition of membership, that superior men in other 
bodies of Christians see and acknowledge its value and 
importance. On the ground of that charity which hopeth 
all things, 1 mention this, and some of the other argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the object intended to defend, 
for most assuredly, they have no reason and vitality in 
themselves. In the first place, I venture to say, that it 
would be a difficult matter to mention any superior, 
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thoughtful man in other bodies who accepts of the class- 
meeting test as held in the Methodist body. One thing is to 
speak of the class-meeting as a useful institution to many 
people, it is quite another thing to believe it to be the con- 
dition of membership. Many superior men may do the 
first, but show me many who acknowledge the second. I 
never met with any yet, neither have I read it in any 
superior writer of other bodies whatever : if it were true, 
how is it that the class is not established and made such 
a test in other bodies, or those who believe in it as such, 
do not come over to Methodism ? If it were a fact, either 
alternative would be practicable, and would be done in an 
earnest conviction- In the second place, even if it were 
true that there are some in other Christian bodies who 
approve of the class-meeting test, it would only carry its 
own weight, and no more. If this were granted, which 
cannot be proved, it would prove no more than human 
opinion does, under the common conditions of life. While 
those outside are freer from prejudice, and in this respect 
more competent to judge of the question in its abstract 
character ; yet in its practicable working, they are not. so 
well fitted as those inside the system ; so this argument on 
any and every ground has but little power. The question 
is not referred to human opinion, but to truth and reason ; 
no number of opinions, however respectable and impartial, 
can alter the laws of reason and religion, and so long as 
they are as they are, no number of opinions can rationally 
make the class meeting the condition of membership in 
the church of the living God. 

11. The advocates of the class-meeting condition main- 
tain that the Scriptures support their position ; hence the 
Scriptures are made a constant vaunted source of appeal. 
Perhaps nowhere have we clearer evidence how the 
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Scriptures are made to bend to the prejudices and opinions 
of men, than we havd here ; and in some cases doubtless, 
complacently thinking that the Scriptures are on their 
side, never suspecting that they govern and guide the Scrip- 
tures, rather than being governed and guided by them. 
They give opinion and decision to the words of the book, 
and' not receive and form them according to it, and humble 
themselves to its truth and spirit 

In the articles and tracts written upon the class-meeting 
condition, there must have been the greatest known dis- 
ingenuousness in the minds of the writers to gain a point, 
or the greatest absence of knowledge of the matter at issue ; 
charity would hope the last, and yet it is difficult to under- 
stand how a matter so clear escaped the notice of those who 
professed to have studied and conquered the subject ; for 
it is assumed if any one writes on any subject that he has 
conquered at least its leading principles and features. To 
me this is a grave matter ; it shows, where opinion and cus- 
tom are to be defended, how little conscience there is, even 
among apparently the most religious ; it shows that every 
word, however sacred by age and authority, is weak to with- 
stand prejudiced opinion and party view. Passages of 
Scripture are quoted in large numbers from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, and everything desired and believed, of course, 
is proved, without a possible denial or even doubt. Compla- 
cent folks, you find the truth without any conscious diffi- 
culty. The way to infallibility with you is both short and 
certain. It would be both amusing and painful, to follow 
the different lines of argument and the quotations of 
Scriptru'es advanced, and made to advocate the class-meet- 
ing test ; but this, on the one hand, would be more of a 
detail than either my time or space will allow me at present. 
Moreover, it would be positively useless, for in the eye of 
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every thoughtful person the multiplication of Scriptures to 
prove the class-meeting condition, prove nothing except 
the one-sidedness and intention of their authors. Such 
arguments and misapplication of Scriptures show weak- 
ness, and damage the thing intended to prove, rather than 
strengthen and establish it. 

To refer to Scriptures for proof of the social character 
of religion is making dust in order to evade ; that religion 
is a social system, nobody for one moment denies. All 
believe it to be social in intention, in spirit, in tendency, 
and in results. To multiply Scripture to prove this is 
needless, because all believe it : it is nothing to the point 
in hand, for the mere social character of religion does not 
prove that the class meeting is the condition of member- 
ship with the church, for it may be that it is not a common 
measurement of all its social spirit, or not even a certain 
test of any part of it. 

Those who appeal to Scriptute for proof and establish- 
ment of this point have different matters to prove, which 
apparently are never thought of by them. Firstly, they 
have to prove that the social element exclusively is the 
condition of membership in the church. The class-meet- 
ing institution being a social means, it is essentially requi- 
site to prove that the social element is the only condition 
of membership ; but if this could be proved, it would not 
follow that the class contained all the social elements of the 
Scriptures, hence could not prove it to be the condition of 
membership. This puts the appealers to the Bible of the 
class-meeting test in a very awkward position ; they have 
to prove a thing which they cannot, and if they could, 
it would prove nothing, so on every hand are helpless. 
Secondly, if it were proved that the social element of the 
Bible were the exclusive condition of membership, it must 
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be also proved that the class meeting is comprehensive of 
all it contains, and is identical with it. If the social 
elements were the comprehensive terms of condition, if the 
class did not contain those elements with certainty, it 
would not avail the argument in favour of the class 
condition in the least. Thirdly, it must be proved that 
the class, with its extra elements, is the condition of in- 
troduction and continuance in the church. Though the 
first and the second requisites could be proved, yet there 
may be something in the class constitution, extra and 
foreign to the social element of the Bible, which neutralises 
its character as test of membership ; hence it is needful to 
show from the Bible that not only the social element is an 
exclusive condition, but that all the peculiarity of the class 
are matters of scriptural authority. He who would under- 
take to prove these points from the Bible would undertake 
a hopeless task; not only it is not boldly borne out in 
verbal expression, but it is not found there anywhere, in 
intimation or principle. The first and the second cannot 
be proved, much less the last, from the old record of 
common appeal and authority. 

As an example of the truth of what has been already 
asserted, we shall quote a passage or two upon which 
most stress is laid, which will show how utterly helpless 
are the class-meeting test defenders on scriptural grounds. 
Then they that feared the Lord spoke often one to another: 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it: and a hook of 
remernbrance was wrUten before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name* Now, this is 
the most strong and familiar passage, which is constantly 
quoted both in the pulpit and out of it, to prove the class- 
meeting the condition of membership. But can it for 

♦ Mai. iii. 16. 
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a moment stand the right test of the most feeble criti- 
cism ? Are the parties who always quote it in support of 
the class test sincere ? or are they entirely ignorant of the 
meaning of words and all critical test? It is hard to 
conceive one or the other, but clear necessity compels to 
one of these conclusions. Only to mention a few things 
out of many more, will be sufficient to show the utter in- 
ability of this passage to establish the class-meeting test. 
1. There is nothing said of the number; they might be 
few, or they might be many. 2. There is no intimation of 
meeting, in several classes. 3. There is no intimation of 
a leader or a guide put at their head. 4. There is no- 
thing as to the precise frequency of their meeting ; they 
might meet once a day, or once a week, or once a month, 
or they might once a quarter, for anything here to the 
contrary. Or without any regular place whatever of ap- 
pointment at all, when they thought they would ; all that 
is said here is, they spoke ojien one to another. 5, There 
is nothing said of meeting together, only speaking one to 
another ; and this might be done in their houses, in the 
field, in the market, and when they aocompanied one an- 
other in going and coming to and from the public service 
of the temple and the tabernacle. 6. There is nothing 
said that they met according to any ecclesiastical law 
or regulation. 7. There is no intimation that their mem- 
bership depended upon this, much less their religion, 
and that they could neither be members of the church nor 
be good if they did not meet and speak one to another. To 
mention no more, I think what has been said is sufficient 
to show, that from this passage the class condition can have 
no support whatever. This verse proves a thing I have 
all along recognised— namely, the social spirit of religion, 
which nobody either can, or to my knowledge ever has, 
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attempted to disprove. No passage from the Scriptures 
can be found to prove more than the social spirit and power 
of religion ; the guidance and the manner of expressing 
these are left to our power and choice, only this must not 
contradict other parts in religion, or be made the absolute 
test of all the rest. 

Nor if we quote more of those familiar passages that are 
constantly referred to for proof, shall we be mor6 successful 
in finding the class-meeting condition supported by them. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my rmme, 
there am I in the midst of them.* It is sujfficient to say — 
1. That there is nothing in this comforting and amazing 
passage as to the time of meeting, as to the frequency of 
it, nor of the number, only the lowest number of social 
intercourse is mentioned for comfort and encouragement ; 
but there might be a hundred times more for aught the 
passage excludes. 2. There is nothing said of the manner 
of meeting ; it might be a prayer meeting, a meeting for 
public worship and instruction ; all these are social, and 
the only thing here mentioned as its elements are its 
spiritual, social, and believing character. 3. The passage 
is a simple declaration of certain conduct and privilege, 
and was never intended to express the condition as that of 
membership in the Church. Without enlarging any fur- 
ther, what has been said already I think will clearly show, 
that this passage has not the remotest bearing upon the 
condition of church membership. 

It is said again^ that the meeting of the disciples on the 
first day of the week proves the class to be the condition of 
membership. This proves the social tendency of religion^ 
and that Christianity is a system of mutual aid and sym- 
pathy, but, as usual in this matter, these points are wide 

♦ Matt, xviii, 20. 
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of the mark, for they are not denied. 1. The disciples met 
together, and had all things in common. 2. They met for 
Christian worship, prayer, mutual comfort and encourage- 
ment, praise, and breaking of bread together,as all Christians 
have, and will continue so to meet Whilst this conduct of 
the first Christian disciples must always be a high exsTmple in 
matters of religious conduct on the first day of the week, 
and as such must exert great influence ; but as an exclusive 
evidence of the class-meeting condition clearly it is not. 

The apostle James says. Confess your faults one to 
another^ and pray on^for another, that ye way he healed^ 
I suppose it will not be denied but what this in some 
degree is done by other Christian people who have no 
class-meeting, and was always done, in some way or other, 
before Methodism was established. The truths involved in 
this passage are candour and openness on one side, and the 
duty and power of prayer and advice on the other. It is 
always awkward and suspicious to try the question in order 
to prove a thing, as the case is here. It should have been 
proved that it is not possible to confess our faults to one 
another, but by meeting together in the same manner the 
class is met. But it will not be disputed that this may be 
done in other ways ; it may be done by writing, when meet- 
ing together in the different private means of social Chris- 
tain life, or as was the habit of early Christians of meeting 
often in the houses of one another. 1. There is no law as 
to the time and manner in which this is to be done. 2. The 
duty here commanded is not the whole in Christian life, 
it only contains a part, and that not the greatest, in its 
personal vitality and results. 3. This duty, however im- 
portant and needful it may be viewed, is not made the 
condition of union with the Christian church. 

* James v. 16. 
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That which we have seen andheard, declare we unto yon, 
that ye aUo mmf have feUowahip tvith us : and truly our 
JeUowshtp is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ 
If we say that we ha/oefdhwship with him, andwalk indark- 
ness, we lie, and do not the truth : hut if we walk in the light, 
a^ he is in the light, we have fdhwship one with anx>theT, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin.* The word fellowship does not merely mean meet 
together in a visible, formal way — ^that may be the case 
without any spiritual fellowship whatever. There is no 
formal, visible meeting with the Father and the Son, and 
yet the same word is used expressive of the union and 
sympathy with them, as with one anoth^. If it were con- 
fined to the class it would be very limited, never beyond 
twenty or thirty souls. It is a fellowship of faith and 
love, of goodwill and sympathy with one another, and of 
common desire and prayer relative to all the good., It is a 
fellowship of souls and not of bodies, extending through 
all the universe between all good hearts, without reference 
to space and time, binding them to one another, and to 
one common source and end of all good. It is a fellow- 
ship of motive and end, of work and effort, of .trial and 
sorrow, of happiness and joy, of privileges and blessings, of 
hope and victory, of heaven and glory, and of everlasting 
allegiance to Grod, and all in His glorious, wise order- 
Such a fellowship unites Gk)d and the universe together ; 
without it goodness would have no hope, and happiness no 
bond of union and security. It is the highest form of 
fellowship that can exist, it is divine and pure in root and 
results. I think I need say no more to show that this 
fellowship is not confined to the class, but infinitely wider 
than its limits, hence it cannot be made to serve as an 

* 1 John i. 3, 6, 7. 
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argument of the class-meetisg condition of member- 
ship. 

Many passages of the same import as the above men- 
tioned are scattered through the Bible, which it is needless 
to mention, for they prove nothing more than the social 
character of religion, which is not the question in hand, 
nor is it a point that anybody disputes. I cannot but 
think that the little that has been said is sufficient to show, 
that the Scriptures furnish no evidence whatever, directly 
or indirectly, in proof of the class-meeting condition. 

12. It is said that it cannot be altered, the model deed 
of the body demands it. It is very convenient, when all 
the resources of reason and argument fail, to fall back 
under the sheltering wings of the model deed, and declare, 
" it cannot be done, there are legal difficulties in the way." 
When truth itself is made a matter of legal necessity, it is 
partly deprived of its beauty and power, so that it cannot 
appear the superior thing in influence and results it really 
is. Where conventions and human opinions are made 
obligatory, and perpetuated by law, truth is impossible, 
and human advancement hopeless. Conventions are safe, 
and flourish under the bondage of law, because they cannot 
stand the test of advanced reason and science. Not so 
with truth. Truth is able to defend itself, and demands 
unfettered liberty to do so effectively. While law is need- 
ful to defend certain common rights, and to direct as finger- 
posts the social traveller in matters of common interest 
and of undisputable knowledge and justice, it should never 
be so in matters of doubt and personal opinion. The 
conventions of one age or people should not be made obli- 
gatory in law upon another people and age, any more than 
the opinions of one man, or number of men, ought to be 
made laws to other people who are different in views and 
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it may be enlightenment, and who are made free, and held 
responsible for their own thoughts and doings. When law 
interferes with our natural liberty, it is both wrong to 
man and opposite to God's order ; when it limits human 
reason and advancement, it is an enemy to the first and 
highest interest of society. Law, is a good protector of 
forms and rights, but not so fit to educate and develop 
life; it defends the person outwardly, but does not ex- 
pand the limbs, and increase the resources of human life 
in its possessions and hopes. 

If the class-meeting were thus a matter which could not 
be altered, it would be hopeless in itself and unfit for^ 
society, because it could neither be changed or improved in 
itself, nor advance the interest of its subjects. A conven- 
tion would have been thus defended by law, and a thing 
of circumstantial exigency made a matter of stem neces- 
sity. But it must be proved first, that the class-meeting 
test is thus made binding by the model deed, which I 
think is difficult. This is often asserted, but never have 
I heard or read any proof beyond th6 mere assertion of it. 
The Methodist society is mentioned in the model deed, 
which may exist without the class-meeting condition. The 
society was divided first into different classes, on the ground 
of circumstantial conveniences and ends, rather than re- 
ceive its existence from them. The class is not the society, 
but a part of it. It is true that all who are in class, 
according to the sense of the founder, are members of 
society ; but it does not follow of necessity that those who 
do not meet in class are not members of society. This is a 
fair conclusion, from the reason of the case, as well as from 
the conduct of Mr Wesley himself ; nowhere is it stated in 
the model deed, or in the rules of society, that no one can 
be a member of the society unless he meet in class ; in- 

D 
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deed, it is credibly reported that Mr Wesley had members 
whom he recognised who did not meet in class, and even 
a local preacher on his plan. To make the class the test and 
common comprehension of the society is a matter of later 
date, and sanctioned by time and usage, rather than from 
the model deed and Mr Wesley's authority or usage. 

The model deed and the rules of the society are suscep- 
tible of broad interpretation on this question, very much 
more so than people generally will allow themselves 
to think. I cannot persuade myself that any impar- 
tial jury would conclude, from the model deed and the 
rules of the society, that the class is the comprehension of 
the society, hence essentially needful to meet in class in 
order to be a member of it. The rules of the society 
detail many duties in common as required of its members ; 
meeting in class is but one thing, and that in its origin 
and form prudential, rather than essential in importance. 
The model deed speaks of the members of society, and not 
of the class ; it views the class as a product of the society, 
rather than the society of the class. This instrument does 
not state that a man must meet in class before he can be 
a member of society ; it is hard therefore to find how 
the model deed makes the condition of class-meeting a legal 
necessity in the Methodist body, and that it cannot exist 
by law without it. Even if it did, it would prove nothing 
beyond its own authority ; it would not alter the quality 
of the position in the least. If it were so, it could be altered 
whenever the mind of its own members thought right, for a 
law of this kind could not have been made but to meet in- 
dividual wishes ; it has no possible public end in view, and no 
body makes it binding but its own members ; and whenever 
they wish its alteration, it can be done without any difficulty 
or danger. There is no difficulty in altering anything of a 
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conventional character outside the subjects themselves, 
which often is very great, because held by such blind and 
narrow tenacity, which truth itself might b^ proud of, but 
seldom finds such faithful and firm tenacity and persever- 
ance in its support and defence. 

In this respect the model deed might be a legal instru- 
ment of the Welsh Methodists, who have their societies, 
but no class-meetings. It is a happy and hopeful thing 
that it is thus left, for it may save trouble, and ought to 
teach charity towards those who do not view class-meetings 
as essential things to the Methodist body, or to any other 
church, and are not, and cannot be, the condition of mem- 
bership in the Church of God, and ought not to be in any 
branch of it. If this view expressed of the model deed be 
not correct, it can easily be exposed, and I shall wait the 
hour, and shall be glad for any new light, if light it truly 
will be. 

13. It is often said that a want of personal piety, and a 
more correct knowledge of the class, are the reasons of call- 
ing in question anything belonging to it. If this be true, 
greater knowledge and deeper piety would convince all in 
its favour. These, no doubt, are great powers, and the 
lack of them is the cause of distresses and results incal- 
culable, and the possession of these high powers in a high 
degree would cure most moral diseases ; but it is more than 
doubtful whether all would be converted in favour of the 
class meeting, as now believed in, if they were possessed in 
their most perfect attainment. 

No doubt, for want of these high and needful qualities 
many things are objected to, but it is not so clear that it is 
applicable to the case in hand, for the class condition is ob- 
jected to by Christian people whose piety and knowledge are 
equal to those who use and attend it most ardently and f aithr 
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ftilly. May it not be suggested that, in some cases, by reason 
of advanced piety and knowledge, the class-meeting under 
some of its conditions may not be accepted and enjoyed ? 
The present argument is a complete assomption, and leads 
to personality ; I shall therefore dispose of it with a few 
remarks. First, The class-meeting is not the absolute and 
the exclusive evidence of piety; there are other possible 
expressions of pieiy as well as this ; it is one expression of 
piety, according to the requirement and habit of certain 
Christian bodiea The class in itself may not be a real 
index of piety at all ; for those who attend it may not be 
pious, and no expression can be real in the absence of the 
thing it pretends to show. Secondly, It is unfair, and be- 
yond our power to test it on the ground of ignorance, and 
want of piety ; it is beyond our power, for we cannot measure 
realities by conventional signs ; and unfair, because there 
is an assumption of absolute knowledge relative to others 
given and declared in the judgment expressed. Thirdly, 
There is nothing in the question so perplexing and diffi- 
cult that there need be any ignorance about the matter, at 
least so far as the intellectual conception is concerned. 
Fourthly, If there were any force in the argument of want 
of piety at all, there could be no force whatever in it rela- 
tive to the position taken in this book, for the class is not 
opposed, except simply as the condition of membership. 

14. It is often asserted as a plea that the Methodist 
people accept of it as the condition, and are satisfied with 
11, and do not wish for a change. A change, it is argued, 
would be unwise, where the majority do not wish it ; more- 
over, perhaps it would be dangerous to the interest of the 
community to make it. It is not denied but what a large 
number, and most likely the majority, of the Methodists at 
present accept of the class as the test ; and rather than 
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relax it, many would make it more rigid and exacting, 
But whence come this attachment, and unwillingness to 
change ? Do they proceed from intelligent examination of 
the question, and love of truth ? or from habit, blind zeal, 
or fear to alter the landmark of habit and custom ? 

Without entering into any detail, I may say a few 
words on this matter : first. There is another class to be 
consulted, who are kept out from the Church on the simple 
ground that they cannot approve of the class as the proper 
condition. Now, these have a ground to expect that their 
view and interest should be consulted in matters not bind- 
ing by the authority of the Head of the Church, as well as 
the others. It is not proposed to take away any privilege 
from those who meet in class ; but by making it the con- 
dition of membership, those who do not choose to conform 
with it are kept out from the Church of their fathers, and 
thus robbed of their birthright. Secondly, It is not a question 
of human opinion and inclination, but of truth and right ; 
for no one person, or number of persons, have the power to 
make certain conditions the door to the Church, to please 
their own views and fancies, and keep others out thereby. 
It is always right and safe to put things in then: right 
place and true relation ; and when that is done by the in- 
fluence of free conviction, it adds to itself beauty and power. 
Everything wrong perpetuated will end in revolution, or 
settle down in dull weakness, obstruction, and deformity ; 
a reform in time avoids the possibility of both alternatives. 

15. The " Communion of saints " is another argument 
often mentioned and made use of in favour of the class- 
meeting condition, which, if not demanding a lengthy 
notice, must not entirely escape observation. This argu- 
ment is as unfortunate as some others made use of in 
favour of the class-^neeting condition. If the argument 
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made use of here were correct and true, it would follow 
that the communion of saints is a matter of late establish- 
ment, and of very limited compass, for the class condition 
is not of long duration ; moreover, it is only required as 
the condition of membership in Methodism and its off- 
shoots. If the class be the *^ communion of saints" ex- 
pressed in the creed, does it mean the saints of the class, 
or does it extend from one class to another ? Suppose the 
members of the class are not saints, there cannot be " com- 
munion of saints ;" if this be at all possible, the class 
cannot be the test of such communion. If it extend from 
class to class, in such a case there can be communion 
without meeting personally together, which is a concession 
showing the possibility of the practical existence of this 
without the class, for there is not more social intercourse, 
if any, often between class and class than there is between 
different Christian congregations. To allow the possibility 
of this communion without the class is a complete giving 
up of the argument ; for if the class be not the only form, 
why make it the condition of membership, whilst there are 
other forms ; more, when there is no proof that it is what 
it professes to be in the least. 

The phrase, " communion of saints," not only is not lite- 
rally scriptural, but was not an article even of the creed 
until long after the other parts of that document. In its 
general application, doubtless, it has a truthful and rational 
meaning, apart from any reference to the class-meeting 
whatever. It is a communion of common faith and love. 
Such a communion pervades the universe, and that without 
any reference to time and space. This spiritual communion 
is not only between saints in this world, but also with 
saints departed. " But ye are come unto Mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
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salem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and Church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect." * This communion 
is a common fellowship, proceeding from common relation, 
common privileges, aim, and strife. For the same end, 
members of the same body band together by common faith 
and love. " But if we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another." f *'From 
whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love." J 
Such is the communion spoken of in the Scriptures, which 
is as different from that of the class-meeting as the natural 
is from the conventional, and the constant and universal 
from the adventitious and denominational. 

♦ Heb. xii. 22, 23. f 1 John i. 7. t Eph. iv. 16. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE CLASS-MEETING CONDITION OF 
CHUBCH MEMBEBSHIP IN THE LIQHT OF OTHEB USAGES 
ACKNOWLEDGED AND FBACTISED. 

The system of truth, and human opinions and theories, are 
widely different from one another ; truth in itself is one and 
harmonious in all its parts, whereas human views and opi- 
nions are discordant and contradictory in their different 
parts and operations. When the different sides in human 
opinions come in collision, we examine and test the whole, 
for we douht the whole ; we are not certain on which side truth 
is, for dll may be wrong, because not infallible ; but when 
anything contradicts what is an established truth, we con- 
sider it unworthy of our acceptance, and refuse it on the 
ground of our confidence in truth, and the evidence we have 
that it opposes it. It is a primary requisition, that all points 
in human opinions should be consistent with themselves, 
and all in harmony with the laws and conditions of truth ; 
failure in these requisite conditions invalidates any opinion 
and theory, and makes it unworthy of acceptance and belief 
If it can be shown that the class, as the condition of Church 
membership, is not in harmony with other parts of the 
views and practice of those who hold it in this view and re- 
lation, it follows that it is wrong, or the other parts of their 
belief and conduct cannot be right, or both e^re incorrect 
and groundless. But before the class-meeting as the test 
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of membership can be made good, it must be shown, not 
only that it comports with other parts of the opinions of 
those who hold it as such, but dlso that it agrees with the 
natural relations of being, and the deepest principles of 
truth. If these qualitative requisitions cannot be made 
clear and good in argument and evidence, it follows that 
the institution of the class-meeting cannot be maintained 
truly and successfully as the condition of membership at 
all in the Christian Church. 

1. The most strenuous upholders of the class-meeting test 
acknowledge that men may be Christians, and many such 
are found, who have objections to meeting in class. But 
though they be Christians good and true, unless they meet 
in class, they are not members of the Methodist Church. 
Where is the consistency of all this ? Is the Methodist 
Church more perfect than Christianity, or doe6 it not pro- 
ceed rather from the fact that it is morei narrow and sec- 
tarian than Christianity ? According to this a man may 
be received by the head, and refused by Methodism*; he 
may be a good Christian, but a bad Methodist Not only 
does this involve an awkward inconsistency, but claims an 
assumption of power to demand a condition which the 
head of the 'Church does not demand, and requires a thing 
which Christianity itself does not impose. Thus natural 
order is reversed ; the circumstantial is raised above the 
essential, the accidental controls the real and the constant, 
and the sectarian and narrow prejudice compromises the 
Christian and genuine Catholicism of Christianity. 

2. It is acknowledged that those who meet not in class, 
and thus- refused membership in the Methodist body, may, 
withal, be members of other Christian churches. According 
to this it is possible to be a member of the Church in one 
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place and not in another, and that with the same charac- 
ter in both ; if this be correct, one may be a member of a 
branch of the divine family and not of another, and thus 
the privilege of the Christian man becomes partial and in- 
constant, and the Church itself uncertain and contradic- 
tory ; in one place narrower, in another broader — one mak- 
ing one condition the test, the other another ; and thus the 
unity of the Cliurch is gone, and sects and parties claim 
absolute power to dictate their conditions, as if they were 
absolutely Christian and unchangeably binding, thinking 
them perfect and infallible* Though refused member- 
ship in the Methodist body, yet it is virtually acknow- 
ledged that they possess the essential elements of a 
Christian character, otherwise they could not claim mem- 
' bership anywhere. Thus human requirements supersede 
the divine, and conventional arrangements put aside the 
true and the natural law and order of God. Is the 
Church not one? and is the condition of entrance not 
one, and incapable of being changed either by time or cir- 
cumstance ? and if a man be worthy of being a member 
in one place, who ought to dare to refuse 'him to be so 
everywhere. 

3. It is formally professed that baptism is a visible intro- 
duction to the Church; but the very same person will say 
the next breath, that no one can be a member of the Me- 
thodist Church unless he meets in class. Not merely is 
this the way baptized infants are treated, but adults as well 
are so treated. If all the neighbourhood of adults to-day 
were baptized by a minister of the Methodist body, unless 
they met in class they would be refused membership^ and 
^that however earnest their faith and pure their life might 
be. In baptism it is said that the door of the Church is 
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open, but the condition of class-meeting shuts it against 
all but those who avail themselves of its use. Where is 
the consistency of all this ? The candidate for baptism is 
told that he is received into the visible Church by the act of 
baptism ; but the moment he wishes to be recognised a 
member of the Methodist Church, he is told that unless he 
meet in class he cannot be a member of their body ; he 
may go somewhere else if he like ;. and all this after being 
baptized by a Methodist minister, in a Methodist congre- 
gation. All this appears to me not only inconsistent, but 
deceptive and contradictory ; either the class-meeting can- 
not be a correct test, or baptism is not what it is professed 
to be, must be clear to all. 

4. Many are allowed to the Lord's table who are denied 
membership in the Methodist Church. If this were done 
by different sections, that is, if one gave the Lord's Supper, 
and the other refused membership to the very same per- 
sons, it would not be so amazing ; but it is monstrous in 
its inconsistency and contradiction, that both acts are by 
the same party. Those whose faith and conduct entitle 
them to approach the Lord's table ought to be accepted as 
members of the same body, and no one consistently can deny 
them the privilege. To recognise a man worthy to be a 
guest of his Lord, and deny him a place on the roll of the 
Church, is a grave trifling with sacred things ; it is to bless 
with one hand and curse with the other ; to write their 
name with one hand and cross it out with the other ; to 
welcome and to driv.e away with the same breath. In this 
most clearly the conventional violates the natural, and 
human arrangements reverse and supersede the order of 
truth and grace. 

5. It is acknowledged by the most stern class-tester, that 
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the &yoiir of and comnmnion with God are possible without 
meeting in class. Whom God accepts, one would think 
that no body of Christian people would refuse into the 
nearest fellowship ; yet with all this, unless a person meets 
in class, he is not considered a member of the Methodist 
body. Gt)d denies no privilege from those whom he 
accepts ; all things are given them, by virtue of relation 
and authority; but the making of the class-meeting the 
test of Church membership idrtually comes in collision 
with divine conduct and authority, by denying membership 
to those whom he may favour. A man may rise to the 
highest virtue, lead a most exemplary and blameless life, 
and carry in his life and conscience the highest evidence of 
divine fear and acceptance, yet unless he meet in class, he 
is counted as a publican and sinner. If there be no unwar- 
rantable assumption and most flagrant inconsistency in all 
this, they cannot be found anywhere. 

6, It is said that heaven is not denied to many who meet 
not in class ; and yet, in the face of such a confession, the 
Methodist society cannot accept of those who are fit for 
heaven as members. Ought any Church on earth to be nar- 
rower than the one of heaven ? Has any section, or the 
whole of the Church together, power to exclude those whom 
God admits to heaven at last ? Is a section of the Church 
more perfect than the order of God, or has any body of 
Christian people power to narrow and dictate the terms of 
God's Church on earth and heaven above ? 

It is only a contradictory evasion to try to get over this 
by saying that we dont know who shall get to heaven. 
This is contrary to the Methodist theology, and makes it 
worse rather than mends the matter. But if all the number 
that enter were known, unless they attended the class-meet- 
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ing, their name would not be recorded on the roll of Church 
membership in the Methodist Church — no, if they were 
saints or angels from heaven. If it be repeated that the 
class-meeting is not a law of heaven, but the condition of 
a section of the Church on earth, this only shows the incon- 
sistency that men believe people fit for heaven, and shut 
them out from all Church status in a section of the Church 
below. To say that the class-meeting test prevents no one 
from heaven, either in belief or act, is an evasion, and does 
not meet in the least the point of the argument. It is true 
that the class-meeting test cannot by force prevent any 
from heaven ; but virtually it does, for no Church on earth 
should be narrower than the gate of heaven, and cannot be 
so without an awkward inconsistency. I have no doubt that 
men often are so fond of their own sectarian conventions, 
that they would make them the absolute conditions of 
heaven itself, if it were in their power so to do. Indeed, 
this we often see relative to class-meetings and other mat- 
ters, but happily it is above their power to touch and alter 
the final condition of law and truth. Every Church on 
«arth should correspond in its terms of membership with 
God's order. If it be different, it assumes an authority 
which does not belong to it, and becomes a false and a de- 
lusive guide, and unsafe and selfish in teaching and conduct. 
7. It may be just mentioned as another kind of inconsist- 
ency in the class system, namely, the irregularity and laxity 
of its rules and attendance by a large number in many 
parts, even among those who sternly uphold it as the essen- 
tial condition of membership in the Methodist Church. 
It is well known that in some parts of the country it is 
nothing more than a name. Whole societies have nothing 
more than their names on the class-books. They hardly 
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know the rules of the class, much less observe them. It 
is well known almost everywhere that there are many men 
who have their names on the class-book from year to year, 
but never meet, and who in truth have no likings for the 
class, and they simply wish their name to remain, for the 
sake of a formal status and visible relation with the body. 
All this is allowed by those who hold the class-meeting the 
condition of membership, if not of salvation itself, and are 
tenacious of the observance of all its minute and circumstan- 
tial conditions. If it be the divine condition of membership 
in the Church, and if its upholders as such were consistent, 
they would insist upon its being maintained intact in all 
cases and places alike. What is essentially required as a 
duty of divine order is not a matter of partial and occa- 
sional performance; and if the class be divine, as it is 
maintained by its upholders, why not demand observance of 
all its rules, and regular attendance at all costs, by all in 
all places ? for it is a crime to wink and be lax in what we 
consider to be sacred and essential. 

The evil of maintaining this to be an essential condition 
and duty upon all, and yet practically winking at its non- 
observance and neglect, leads to a double-dealing which is 
unpleasant to think upon. To declare it to be an essen- 
tial thing in Scripture and religion, and yet in practice 
treat it indifferently, tends to hypocrisy, disregard of divine 
order, and shows to all that there is no profound convic- 
tion and regard for such an order, if it be even true. Con- 
sistency, honesty, and the desire all ought to have to make 
men true, demand the class-meeting to be put in its right 
place, or be maintained in all its integrity, by all and at 
all hazard. Moreover, it is a wrong done to a large class 
of Christian men, who are refused all acknowledgment and 
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status in the Methodist Church, because they do not meet 
in class, and are honest enough to state their objections, 
and yet in the face of all this give membership and status 
to those who formally have their name on the class-book, 
but hardly ever attend, and observe no more of its rules 
than if they were not members. In the name of truth, 
religion, and the souls of men, let us have consistency, im- 
partiality, and harmony; for whatever else we have, or 
cannot have, we have a full claim to expect these at the 
hands of all reasonable and religious people. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF THE CLASS-MEETING CONDITION 
WITH THE PRINCIPLES AND LAWS OF NATURAL AND 
CHRISTIAN ORDER. 

It is possible that things may be false in themselves and 
their relations, and yet it may be beyon.d om* power to pro- 
duce a positive argument to that effect. It is also possible 
that a thing may be true, when at the same time we have 
no positive reason to demonstrate it to be so. Eeason can 
only reach so far upward or downward ; it can only reach 
to a certain limit in any direction in its analysis^ test, and 
positive proof; anything beyond those limits are matters 
of deep, unaccountable, intuitive certainty or uncertainty. 
We soon reach, on the one side, the lowest point in our 
dissecting analysiSi and as soon, on the other, the top of our 
synthetical comprehension. It is enough, and we must be 
satisfied with it in numerous cases, that no positive argu- 
ment can be produced in favour of the false, or against 
the true. And where there is a positive argument against 
or in favour of anythmg, there can be no contrary reason. 
If there be, there is a flaw in the argument somewhere, 
it cannot be a positive one. 

Our failure in apprehending evidence often may arise 
from the weakness of our powers, or the dulness of our 
perceptions, or the disadvantage of our position, or the one- 
sided or partial character of our educational development. 
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or it may be in the mystery and greatness of the object 
itself, or in all of these together. It is possible that a thing 
may be reduced to its utmost simplicity, that it will not 
allow of any argument in its support beside the bare men- 
tion of it in the form of an axiom or a proposition ; the mere 
enunciation of it strikes conviction, and if these be denied 
there is no further evidence that can be adduced in its sup- 
port. One added to one make two ; red and blue are dif- 
ferent colours ; joy and sorrow are two diflRerent feelings of 
consciousness ; so these statements and their like are so 
primitive and clear in themselves that their argument is in 
their fact. If this be denied, there is nothing clearer in 
proof of them. It is true that no one can adduce an argu- 
ment against them, which is a kind of safety refuge, and 
if such things are ever denied, the denier is obliged to 
show cause, which no one can. The obscurity of our know- 
ledge and position prevent us from reasoning about other 
planets and laws different from ours, and the invisible and 
spiritual world, which is so near us. The weakness of our 
powers prevents us from reasoning dogmatically about the 
infinite and the unknown. And there are a thousand things 
which men might know and reason about much better than 
they do, but for their willing blindness, slothfulness, indif- 
ference, hasty passion, and preconceived notions, which 
prevent them from the precincts of reason and the know- 
ledge of truth. 

It is comforting to know that we are only responsible for 
the possible, and that within the range of our means and 
powers ; and though it may be humbling to feel that those 
are so limited, our imperfection so great, and our knowledge 
so small. Though the means and machinery of reasoning 
correctly and conclusively are not absolutely perfect at pre- 
sent, we have, moreover, means to accomplish all that is 

E 
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required of ns, whicli comprehends all we need as to ad- 
vancement, honour, security, and happiness. 

It follows, if all which interest and aid required of us are 
within the compass and powers of our present position, that 
the condition of the Church is so, viz., if it interest as a 
matter of duty and responsibility. If we have no means 
and possibility to understand the condition of the Church, 
we never know whether we are members or not. Indeed, 
we cannot be required to be members of it, unless we are 
expected to do a thing without means and power, which is 
never the case iti any court of reason and justice. It can- 
not be said that this is beyond our power ; for if we know 
anything of the Church, this the more, for our knowledge 
of the Church is dependent upon our knowledge of its 
laws and conditions, these being the lines of demarcation 
to distingliish it from other things. It cannot be said that 
this is beyond the province of revelation, for all revelation 
about the Church without this would be useless and con- 
tradictory. It cannot be asserted either that it is beyond 
the power of reason to know it, for in that case man could 
not be responsible, and a revelation of it could avail nothing 
to persons without reason to understand and follow it out. If 
the condition of membership be a matter of knowledge, the 
reason by which it is tested must be also within the reach 
of our test ; for the first would be impossible without the 
other, for. we distinguish and know, it through the light 
and force of its supporting arguments. 

Already the insufficiency of the evidence to support the 
class-meeting condition of membership, and the various argu- 
ments in its favour, have been dwelt upon at considerable 
length, so that it is not requisite to prolong the discussion 
here to a lengthy extent. 1 feel confident that the thoughtful 
reader will be fully convinced that the arguments made use 
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of already more than sustain my position, without any more, 
and this chapter is added more as an addition to the logi- 
cal order of the whole argument, than from any conviction 
of the inefficiency of what has been advanced to cover 
the whole of my assumed premised ground. 

First, Nothing should be made a condition of the Church 
narrower than Christianity itself. In Methodistic circles, 
when the religious character and status of a man is stated, 
it is asked. Does he meet in class ? or, after the death of a 
person, it is inquired, Did he meet in class ? as if that in- 
cluded all in Christianity. So, if that condition were con- 
formed with, other matters apparently are supposed to fol- 
low, and if not. Christian life and death could not but be a 
negation of the question. Is or was such a person good, truth- 
ful, or is he a Christian ? are the natural questions of order ; 
but MethodisticaUy, is he a Methodist—that is, does he 
attend to all the rules of the class-meeting ? are the in- 
quiries. This is making a person that meets in class 
convertible to goodness in character, or a Christian, which 
in either case is not absolutely certain ; for it is no sure 
evidence that a man is a Christian, though he may regu- 
larly meet in class, and no absolute proof that he is not, 
though he may not meet. If so, the class is not equal 
with Christianity. If the Christian character were all 
comprehended in the fact of meeting in class, the number 
of Christian people would be narrowed down to a very 
narrow limit, and no Christian to be found anywhere before 
the eighteenth century. To our consolation it is not of 
equal comprehension, which the most zealous advocates for 
the class will tacitly acknowledge when pushed, that there 
may possibly be Christians outside the class, which confes- 
sion is creditable to the feeling and candour of those who 
make it, but discreditable to their consistency in logical 
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conclusion. It is often unwillingly made, so it loses all its 
virtue ; and but for the absurdity of denying it, it would not 
be made doubtless at all in many cases. 

On no ground can the class-meeting be raised to the 
responsible and high ground of being a condition of mem- 
bership, but by showing that it is one and commensurate 
with Christianity ; nothing less than the essential elements 
and the comprehension of the Church in law and duty can 
be its condition of membership. If it could be proved that 
the class comprehends all this, it would follow that there 
can be no Christians outside its rules and observance, hence 
all before it, and all others of all Christian bodies who do 
not avail themselves of it, are outside the Church, which 
would be as uncharitable as it would be contrary to fact, 
as well as most melancholy in itself, and contrary to the 
confession of most who uphold the class condition. 

Though a thing in itself may be Christian, yet if it be 
subordinate, and only a part of the whole sum of Christian 
conditions and duties, it cannot be made the term of Chris- 
tian membership of the Church ; and no one can show that 
the class is the highest duty in Christianity, much less that 
it is comprehensive of the whole sum of Christian truth 
and duty, either directly or indirectly. The class-meeting 
is not, as a formal institution, comprehensive of all the 
duties, privileges, laws, and spiritual power of Christianity ; 
and nothing legitimately can be a condition of the Chris- 
tian Church that is not comprehensive of these. 

Secondly, Nothing can be the condition of membership 
in the Christian Church which does not contain the essen- 
tial elements of the Christian life. The condition of mem- 
bership to any corporate body must comprehend all the 
laws, ends, and demands of such a body of its members, 
and acceptance of such a condition by any candidate is an 
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acceptance of him by the body of which it is a condition. 
If any condition be narrower than the end and character 
of any society or corporate body, in the equity of the 
case it is no condition at" all ; it is unfaithful in statement, 
unequal in character, and unfit in relation, so much so, 
that in any court of just adjudication it could not stand. 

The Christian Church is a community of Christians, 
with certain means and ends, laws and relations, and the 
condition of membership must in character indicate and 
comprehend all in it. If it were not so, the condition 
would be both unfit and deceptive, and that either on the 
ground of ignorance or design, and either would falsify it. 
The acceptance of such a condition would not be a condi- 
tion to the Church of God at all, so it would turn out that 
we were all deceived, thinking ourselves members, but in 
truth are not. 

A condition is the outward visible sign, indicating the 
internal meaning and comprehension of the contents, or a 
defined epitome of the whole. If it be not this, it is not 
what it professes to be, it is not what it ought to be ; and 
we cannot think, with any respect to the sacred character 
and intention of the Church, that its condition is not equally 
fair and explicit as those of other corporations, which are 
immeasurably lower and meaner in their character and end. 
No one for a moment will maintain that the class-meeting 
condition is an epitome of all in Christian life, and if it were 
possible to prove such an impossibility, it would be only 
trying to exclude hopelessly from the Church and salvation 
those outside it, and make all who conform with such a con- 
dition safe and sure, wliich would be an absurdity and a 
monstrous contradiction. Yet, without this proof, it wants 
the one thing which would establish its claim as the con- 
dition of Church membership, which, without it, cannot be 
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made so. Only to mention an instance as a proof : a man 
may meet in class without Christian love, or without ever 
praying, for the condition is to escape future punishment. 
No one can be a member of the Church without these, for 
they are essentials of religion ; and the condition of the 
class in this view is not in the least an element in the 
membership of the Church. They are higher than fear of 
future wrath. 

Speaking by anticipation, it will be said the condition of 
fleeing from wrath, which introduces to the class, is not 
intended to continue, it is only an incipient state. For 
anjrthing in the provision it may always be so. Nobody 
can deny membership if it be nothing more. But the con- 
dition of membership in the Church is not one thing at 
one time, and another at another time, as those in the 
church of men and parties ; they are to all and at all times 
the same in their elements and character ; they are the same 
to the beginner and the mature, to the weak and the strong. 
The difference is not in their -own character, but in the 
power of one above the other to grasp, express, and develop 
them. To plead that there is nothing against the class as 
means open for those who choose it, is falling back by 
evasion on undebatable ground, which no one doubts ; but 
to make every legitimate means the essential condition, is 
to make all kinds of negations positive conditions of all 
real and immortal privileges and position, which is non- 
sense. No circumstantial and partial thing whatever can 
be the condition of membership in the Church, and any- 
thing proved to be so loses all claim of that high place and 
prerogative. Whatever, therefore, is the condition of 
membership into the spiritual corporation of the Church 
must be comprehensive of the true and essential elements 
characteristic of Christian life. This is our premise, and 
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this IS our conclusion. If this position be true, and the 
.class does not possess such high and comprehensive quali- 
fications, it follows that it is not, and cannot be, the natu- 
ral and right condition of Church membership. 

Thirdly, The condition of membership in the Church of 
God is one and the same to every body in every place and 
time, which is not the case with the rules and practice of 
the class. The class is one thing in one place, but quite 
another thing in another place. Some attend with plea- 
sure, others attend it with distaste and unwillingness, whUst 
at the same time all alike are members of it, whereas 
morally they cannot be so, for no one in the sight of God 
can be a member of a spiritual body if his will and moral 
sympathy are not in it. The rules of the class may be 
relaxed or made more stringent, as parties in authority may 
agree. Members might meet once a fortnight, or once a 
month, instead of once a week ; they might meet on Sun- 
days, or some other particular day of the week ; they might 
meet in larger or smaller numbers ; they might make a 
rule to pay less or more ; and it might be made so strict 
that attendance was required every time, or in case a per- 
son did not attend once a year, or more or less, he would 
not be considered a member. No one can deny but what 
these modifications are within the power of the executive 
authority if they were so convinced and determined. Such 
things are done in innumerable instances by evasion and 
permission, if not by authority ; as it is well known, in 
the Methodist Churches of America that these matters are 
so modified and relaxed to meet the reason and necessity 
of the case. 

Surely it will not be said that the condition can be thus 
changed and modified, and be one thing in one part and 
time, and another thing in another place, and among other 
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people. Whatever may have heen the altered conditions 
of times, customs, opinions, laws, and institutions, the real 
condition of Church membership, with its inward and out- 
ward expression, has been always the same ; yes, and will be 
always the same, for truth changes not in its laws and re- 
quirements, the end of the Church is one and the same, and 
the powers, wants, relations, and destiny of men are the same 
ever. No human power on earth can alter this condition ; 
it is established by its sovereign head ; it is in full harmony, 
and proceeds from the order of things as to divine purpose, 
divine order, and human nature ; it is a common element 
running through all ages the same. 

Fourthly, The condition of membership in the Christian 
Church is practicable to all who are in a state of moral fit- 
ness to accept, and of being accepted by such a spiritual and 
holy corporation. God has never shut the door of His 
Church against any one ; but men perpetually shut them- 
selves out of it by their own willing moral unfitness. It is 
broad and free, intended for all His rational and moral 
creatures; and nothing but moral unfitness can prevent 
any one from being a member of it No poverty, no afflic- 
tion, no isolation, no persecution, or whatever else circum- 
stantially which contains lio moral wrong, over which man 
has no control, can prevent him from being a member of 
the Church. Nothing but moral disqualification separates 
man from God ; the same excludes him from His house- 
hold. All circumstantial relations and conditions are sub- 
ordinate to the sovereign sway of the Church, so that they 
never govern and prevent the actual rule of its laws and the 
result of its process, but rather otherwise ; they are made 
conditions and contributary to its power and advance- 
ment. For I am persuaded, says the apostle, when refer- 
ring substantially to the same subject, that neither death, ruyr 
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lifdy Twr angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall he able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord* 

So far is the class from being practicable to all, that if all 
were willing to attend it, it would be utterly impossible for 
them to do so. A man might be from home on a sea voyage, 
where such a means is not accessible or thought of, or he 
might be afflicted for years, unable to move from his bed ; 
he could not be an actual member of the class under such 
conditions ; his name might be retained by some kind con- 
sideration, there is no provision for it. Before he can be a 
member he must attend ; if he attend not, it is a pure mat- 
ter of suflfrage that his name may be retained, dependent 
upon the will of others. If a Christian man of the most 
exemplary life happen to be isolated from companions to 
join in class fellowship, he cannot be a member ; or if he 
happen to be in a neighbourhood where there is only one 
class, if the leader be prejudiced against him, and the 
minister take side with the leader, as is generally the case, 
he cannot be a member. However fit in all moral quali- 
fications, under such conditions no one could be a member 
of the class, and yet such a person would be all the while 
a rdember of the Church of God, which must be clear that 
the qualifications of the class are difierent from those of 
the Church, which at the same time proves that the class 
is not a condition of the Church, for it may be when a 
man is a Church member that he is not so of the class. 
It is nothing to the question to say that such cases are 
rare ; if only one among all the cases, it would be enough 
to prove our argument; for if one can be a member of 
God's Church without the class, it proyes that the class is 

* Eom. viii. 38, 39. 
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not the qualification required, for if one, surely more can 
be members in the same way ; and who will deny the pos- 
sibility of this ? But such conditions of impracticability 
of being members of the class, far from being rare, they are 
frequent and numerous. All moral qualificatious may be 
possessed for membership in the Church of Grod, yet be- 
cause of accidental matters they cannot be members of the 
class. Such an inconsistency is left to speak for itself; 
and I believe no one of candid judgment will fail to see its 
contradiction. It is often the case that a man can be a 
member of one society in the same neighbourhood, and 
that of the same body, and not of another ; it is often in 
the same society that one can be a member of one class, 
but not of the other, and that without any difference in 
conduct and character. Thus men make the kingdom of 
heaven possible and impossible in the same breath. Grod's 
Church has only one qualification, which is the same, and 
accessible to all who possess it in all states and conditions ; 
but that of men is often changeable and impracticable^ 
which is an evidence of its wrong, and its disagreement 
with that of God's order and requirements. 

If a man were lying in lingering affliction, meek and 
penitent, and accepted of God, with all moral qualifica- 
tions, he could not be a member of the class ; even it his 
salvation depended upon it, he could not be received. No 
one will deny that such a character would be a member of 
the Church of God ; and yet the class is made the condi- 
tion of Church membership. Surely such a condition is 
not absolutely required of God, for there are members in 
His Church without. How hard and impossible men make 
the door of the kingdom of heaven I It is made to please 
party, or from predilection, or fancy, changed and moulded 
by the opinion, or custom, or selfishness of man. 
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Just as it was in former days, so is it now. Burdens 
were laid upon men's shoulders which God did npt require. 
The door of the kingdom of heaven was shut up against 
men to please their prejudice and fancy, and the circum- 
stantial and the mere opinionated views of parties were put 
in place of the real, the true, the unchangeable, and the 
needful.* 

Fifthly, The condition of church membership in the 
Church of God proceeds from and answers to the true 
relations of beings in the moral order of God. This is not 
80 clear of the class-meeting condition, and yet it is re- 
quired of all things to establish their claim to their divine 
source, and raise them to a ground of power and fitness. 
It is demanded by every law, order, and thought, that any 
one thing should be in harmony in its relations and pur- 
poses with the whole. It is not possible to think differently 
without incurring the most contradictory and disastrous 
results. It is an a priori necessity in any right order that 
the part should be in harmony with the whole, and to prove 
this to be the case is a proof of the truth of the part, and 
to prove the contrary is to show a reason of the falsehood 
of that part. Suppose that it is shown that any part of 
anything is in visible discord with other parts in any order, 
the conclusion is clearly this, either the whole must be 
wrong, and the part right, or there is a want of harmony 
in the root and centre of the law and order of the universe, 
and that either from want of power, wisdom, or goodness, 
or of all of these together, or the part is not right. Now 
which of these views is the most probable ? To suppose 
the part true and the whole false, is to suppose the whole 
subordinate to the part — the conventional ruling the natu- 
ral — the thing produced by human fancy and folly, it may 

• Matt, xxiii. 4, 13, 19-22. 
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be, claiming superiority and an ascendancy over the divine ; 
to accept the second, that is, that there is a chaotic discord 
in the natural order of things, is insulting to divine wisdom 
and authority. In fact, it makes Him unworthy of the 
sovereign sway of the government of the universe. It fol- 
lows clearly that there is no other way left open, consistent 
with fact and reason, that the part must be in harmony, 
and subordinate with the greater parts, and with the 
whole. 

The condition and the character of the Church har- 
monise with the character of the divine purpose — His pro- 
vision of mercy and grace, and His relation to him as 
a sovereign Lord and a tender Father. They fully accord 
with the Headship of Christ, the unity of Christianity in 
truth and tendency, and the influences and graces of the 
Holy Ghost. They are in unison with all the real in man, 
and even adapted to the weakness of his nature, and the 
imperfection of his condition and circumstances. They pre- 
sent themselves to the understanding with evidence of rea- 
sonableness. They meet his spiritual want and aspiration. 
They agree with his moral conviction and feeling. They 
fit his social feeling and tendency, and ever on a level in 
demands and duty with the means possessed and the op- 
portunities given. All this cannot be asserted of the 
churches of sects and parties, which often have no more 
of the divine element in them than the mere name and 
profession of their adherents. 

The supporters of the class-meeting condition are not 
backward in claiming for the class this high ground of 
harmony with the divine order, and an outcome of the 
right relations of being. One of the chief arguments 
made use of to show that the institution of the class is not 
conventional, but a procedure of higher order, is, that it 
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arose without any premeditated purpose and plan. This 
reason is as ludicrous as it is commonly and confidently 
asserted. On the same ground there would not be want- 
ing a reason for almost all the nonsensical theories of human 
fancy and fanaticism, for most systems have reached their 
ultimate conclusion and consolidation gradually in time, 
without the possibility of foreseeing and premeditating 
such results, proving the object defended by such mode of 
reasoning, to say the least of such argument, is as unphilo- 
sophical in comprehension and analysis as it is injurious to 
the cause it defends, and fatalistic, though unwittingly, in 
intention, both in premise and tendency. This argu- 
ment makes the class and the system an accident, or a 
thing above human control. Mr Wesley and his agents 
were tools, and not free agents, blind in their work, and 
pushed forward by a kind of decree or fatalistic power to 
give expression to a certain system, of which they had nei- 
ther intention nor knowledge. This is making it an extra- 
ordinary inspired system, or a dull outcome of fatalistic 
ignorance. As we have no evidence of the first, and we 
will not accept the second, we must accept it as we must 
all systems propounded by men, on its own proper ground 
and evidence, and by so doing we shall avoid presumption 
on one hand, and ridicule on the other. 

But the polity of Methodism is not a matter of blind 
accident. Any one who will make himself familiar with 
its details, and be convinced that in some parts it is highly 
elaborated, and that sometimes, in the absence of good faith, 
suspiciously guarded, as if it were intended to deal with dis- 
honest men, rather than with honest ones, in good faith and 
charity. The truth is, it is too much defined and elaborately 
worked out in some parts to accord with high eminence 
and liberty, and to secure peace and happiness for any long 
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period among free and independent men. All institutions 
are the expressive outburst of the feelings and circumstances 
of those persons who establish them. They ever carry the 
image of their authors. If they are mean, narrow, fanati- 
cal, and superstitious, or if they are enlightened, liberal, 
comprehensive, and catholic, so are their productions. 
Being in certain conditions, and subject to certain feelings, 
certain results will express themselves naturally ; but all 
the antecedent steps were accepted freely, in the good 
as well as in the bad, otherwise it is fatalism ; and thus 
goodness and badness are made names without meaning and 
reality. Systems grow and are consolidated with time, as 
the want or fancy of people is developed. Probably nobody 
sees much before him in any system, but just accepts the 
next to him, either from necessity, or feeling, or wisdom, 
and leaves all the rest to the future. Mr Wesley and his 
helpers adopted certain views, and put themselves in cer- 
tain conditions, and from those relations certain things 
developed themselves. These might be right or wrong, 
according to their views and conditions, and the use they 
made of them. Many things in Methodism were, and are 
yet,. matters of expediency, arising from certain circum- 
stantial conditions and relations, just suitable for the time 
and the occasion, and never intended to be constant and 
universal; and of this kind the class-meeting was in its 
origin and intention, in common with some other matters. 
There is nothing in the class-meeting, as a religious sub- 
ordinate means left to the choice of men to attend or not, 
as they think profitable or not, contrary to the order of 
being ; but to make it the exclusive condition of member- 
ship in the Church is unwarrantable, and not in harmony 
with the true relations of order. It has been shown that 
it is not practicable for all to attend it^ and the order 
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of being never requires the thing which cannot be done. 
There may be some good people excluded by it, and some 
who are not so within its boundary, and it cannot be the 
order of truth to shut out the good and shelter the con- 
trary. It does not carry with it an universal, intellectual, 
and moral conviction of its truth and duty, for there are 
many who canuot be convinced of its truth, and practise 
its demands. Essential truth is universal in evidence 
and relation ; and if this were so, it would not allow of 
partiality and contrary evidence, for it would be of com- 
mon want and obligation, which evidently is not the 
case. The law of condition to the Church must certainly 
be a primary one in religion, and if the class-meeting were 
that law, like a primordial law of nature, it would be writ- 
ten, and manifest itself everywhere, and at least would 
have the consent of all, and no opponent could oppose it 
effectually. 

Sixthly, Nothing should be made the condition of mena- 
bership in the Church that is not demanded by the autho- 
rity of the head. A thing so comprehensive and important 
as the condition of discipleship or membership, cannot have 
been entirely overlooked or left out without any intimation 
relative to it in the teaching of our Lord, either in general 
principles or in direct commands. Whilst in subordinate 
matters things may be legitimate which do not in nature 
or results contradict the teaching of truth, yet they cannot 
be made laws of reception and exclusion to and from the 
Church without the clear authority of the head, without 
being guilty either of heedlessness or neglect of Him and 
His laws and order. Christ has given us the condition in 
broad comprehensive principles, at once far more deep 
and searchii^g, and incomparably more comprehensive, than 
the form of the class-meeting test. Belief, love to God 
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and man, obedience to divine requirements, and a life of 
devotion, consistency, and usefulness, are the chief things 
insisted upon through the whole of the Gospels ; and who 
does not see that these are comprehensive of all virtues 
that the world requires and our life is capable of. " He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me : and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to 
him." '* But as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name." "Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
^Father which is in heaven." " By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another."* 
Such is a brief sample of the teaching of Christ, which He 
demands as the terms of His economy and conditions of 
His family. 

* John xiv. 21 ; John i. 12 ; Matt. v. 16; John xiii. 35. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE WBONG DONE IN MAKING THE CLASS-MEETING THE 
CONDITION OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

A WRONG position once taken produces other forms of 
wrong, and these are in character and degree propor- 
tionate to the magnitude and quality of the falsity of 
the source. Things are to be viewed in their own charac- 
ter, their relations, and their resulting influences ; and the 
last can be judged of from the two first. By reason 
that the one is related to the many, and that the results of 
the one may be various, wide, and endless, the wrong done 
is often greater in result than at first appears in the source 
of it, and must be judged of accordingly. It will be found, 
I think, that the wrong produced indirectly and relatively, 
in making the class-meeting the condition of membership, 
is greater than it may appear to be from the quality and 
magnitude of the fact of its cause. 

First, In making the class-meeting the test, there is a 
wrong done to the Methodist body itseK. Every wrong 
view held by an individual, or a body of persons, reacts 
to the hurt of the person or persons who thus hold it, and 
that in the degree of its magnitude and character, and the 
measure of the intensity it is held in belief and tenacity. 
Every wrong view influences the mind and heart falsely 
both in manner and direction. Incorrect views and super- 
ficial relations are produced. Hence the injury done to the 
individual or persons themselves is both wide and great — 
greater because nearer and more certain in its results 
than it can be to any one else. 

F 
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The injimes of making the class-meeting the requisite 
condition of Church membership are different and various. 

1. It puts those who hold such a test in a wrong rela- 
tion with other Christians. Those who hold the class to 
be the condition of membership in the Church cannot con- 
sistently consider those who do not meet in class members 
of the Church, hence cannot associate with them, and feel 
towards them as such. It opens an unnatural chasm, 
which cannot be logically bridged, between those who hold 
such a condition, and all others who hold it not, in all 
times and places, which, if consistently held, results in cor- 
responding feelings and relations. 

2. Such a condition tends to too contracted and narrow 
views of religion. The class being made the boundary 
line of difference, all outside this line are viewed without 
the Church, and, of course, without religion. It is thus 
made by its adherents the condition between the Church 
and the world, between reKgion and irreligion. Thus 
much goodness is shut out, and much evil shut in. The 
results are, false views are formed of religion, and the cir- 
cumstantial and the subordinate are put in the place of the 
real and necessary, hence valued and respected more. The 
common measurement of goodness is attendance in the class, 
apd whatever may be the good without, is not considered so, 
hence there is a continual complaining of the want of results; 
and unless the number of the class attenders increases, there 
can be no prosperity nor advancement in piety whatever, 
though all Christian virtues flourished in its absence. 

3. The class-meeting test condition tends to make Chris- 
tian experience too mechanical and monotonous, thus in dan- 
ger of losing its intelligent power and variety, hence flag in 
complaining dulness, or settle down into formal habits of 
indifference. Doubtless there is a regularity in religion, in- 
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asmuch as it is a counterpart to Grod and things immutable 
in the order of being ; but that regularity must be governed 
by spontaneous intelligence, and accord with the free ac- 
tivities of the mind, and the fit variety of operation and 
development. Experience, more than anything else, can- 
not be made the same in difiPerent minds, and the class- 
meeting s^tem has too much tendency to destroy this 
variety, and reduce all to the same mould and level. One 
side of religious life consists in series of experiences ; but 
these have their limits, and may be carried too far, until 
all the fuel is burnt up, then follows dreary, dark, cold, 
weary, and miserable dulness. The church or people that 
drive experience too fast and far will suffer reverse. Like 
everything else that is overworked,.it becomes self-exhausted, 
because its power is bounded, and it is only capable of 
being fed by so much of consuming oil. There are other 
parts to be fed antecedent to experience,, around and deeper 
than it,, and which are the foundation of it ; and if these 
be neglected, experience can not only not last, but it is 
not even right.. Experience driven too fast, and other 
things neglected of equal importance, are the reasons that 
religion is fiuctuating in influence and expression, and 
often ends in deadness and gloom ; and all who are familiar 
with the class-meeting will, I believe, acknowledge this to 
be the tendency and the real fact. 

4. By this condition of membership the Methodist body 
deprives itself of the influence and resources of many whose 
principles and life entitle them to an acknowledged status on 
its records. There are a vast number kept out from any 
recognition whatever, equally pious to the best who meet 
in class ; but because they are not convinced they ought 
to meet in class, their talent, assistance, and influence 
are lost to the body, and through that made weaker and 
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more limited oatside its Chmt;h fellowship. It is said 
as an excuse, that there most be some want of religion, 
or else they wonld meet in class. This is assaming the 
common error that the class is the test, and the only 
test of piety, which is not granted, nor will it be de- 
fended seriously for a moment by its most zealous ad- 
vocates as the only evidence of piety. We have only 
one test common to all of judging the piety of those who 
meet in class, and those who do not so meet By their fruit 
we know both ; and yet most remarkable, those who do not 
recognise the class as a dufy may live better than those 
who do, yet they are refused an acknowledged status of 
membership on the records of the Methodist Church. 

Secondly, There is a wrong done to many members of 
the congregations of Methodism in making the class-meet- 
ing the condition of Church membership. There is a large 
number brought up under the ministration of the gospel 
from the lips of Methodist ministers, and by usage and 
education attached to the association and manner of wor- 
ship in the Methodist fashion. They wish to be counted 
members of that Church, their faith and lives are Chris- 
tian, but because they cannot, from some reason or other, 
meet in class, they are denied membership in the Church 
of their fathers, and that of their education and attach- 
ment. I do not ask is this wise or politic, for justice and 
right are deeper and greater than policy ; and I hold that 
such a condition on the part of any church whatever is un- 
warrantable. Not only is it without foundation and autho- 
rity, but contrary to the spirit and letter of Christianity. 

However this may be viewed, it is irreconcilable 'with 
truth, justice, and goodness. 

1. It is unjust to the person whose life harmonises with 
Christianity, himself. Such a person accepts the code of 
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Christianity, attends to its public ordinances and appointed 
means, communes with God in his closet, corresponds in 
his life with all the requirements of religion, and as such 
accepted of God, yet he is refused membership in the 
Methodist body. It may be that he contributes to all its 
funds, and supports liberally with his pecuniary means the 
system that denies him a place on the records of its mem- 
bership, a voice in any matter of church arrangement, an 
official status among any of its officers, and an acknow- 
ledgment of all Christian fellowship, and that because of 
one thing — the non-meeting in class. 

2. It is an infliction of injury upon the goodness and 
influence of the persons who are thus refused membership, 
simply because they cannot meet in clasa I speak of those 
whose lives are in harmony with the rules of Christianity, 
and who desire a status in the body to which they are 
attached, both by usage and education, or it may be by 
free choice. If such persons were received to the arms 
and under the care of the Church, they would be more 
attached to it, and its influence for good over them would 
be greatly increased. Also, by giving them status in the 
Church, their talent and influence would be increased and 
husbanded. They would be encouraged and put in better 
position to work out their own salvation, and exert their 
influence for good upon others. No church, more than an 
individual, is justified in depressing and discouraging hu- 
man virtue, advancement, and usefulness, but is bound to 
succour and encourage them by all means in its power ; 
and the exclusive system of the class-meeting in numer- 
ous cases, discourages pious aspirations, influences, and 
powers, which by careful nurture would result in greater 
goodness and maturity, and that for the common good 
of all. 
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3. The Church, m all its forms and conditions, is bonnd 
to recognise and encourage divine grace and goodness, and 
receive those who come up to the natural requirements of 
divine order into fellowship with itself. To refuse those 
who are good and gracious, on account of some conventional 
requirement,* is to depreciate the work of God, and put 
human ordinances above those of the divine. The good 
everywhere, though outside human conventional churches, 
belong nevertheless to the Church of Grod; and most 
assuredly those who are worthy of a status in the true 
Church should not be barred out from human churches ; 
and when it is done, it is a wrong committed against uni- 
versal right and goodness, which sooner or later will react 
to its own hurt, if not ultimately to its entire fall and 
destruction. 

Thirdly, To make the class-meeting the exclusive con- 
dition of membership is a wrong done against other bodies 
of Christians. Every Christian is bound by Christian law, 
not only not to injure other Christian bodies, but do all the 
good in his power to them. To do to others as we would 
that others would do unto us, is the common law which 
should govern the collective body, as well as the individual ; 
only it is of more importance and responsible in its rela- 
tion to the aggregate body than it can be to the individual. 
In a Christian sense it is possible to wrong others posi- 
tively or negatively, direct or indirect, by doing or not 
doing, by too much exclusiveness and selfishness in word 
or deed. The character of the wrong must be judged from 
the quality of action, or its degree and influence, from the 
earnestness with which it is done, and the position and power 
of the body which does it. Thus the wrong of any collective 
body is far more serious than that of an individual. 

1. The class condition excludes other Christian bodies 
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from the bond of common fellowship. So long as the 
class is made the condition of membership, all who do not 
so meet are wholesale non-churched, and whatever expres- 
sion of fellowship is shown in word or deed towards them 
is inconsistent with such a condition. If the class were * 
only a matter of choice, or on a level with some other pru- 
dential means, it would alter the matter ; but to make it 
the essential condition of membership, of necessity, if there 
be any meaning in words and actions, it excludes all who 
do not submit to it. and they must be viewed as outeide 
the Church. In matters of prudence and circumstance 
people may differ, without excluding one another ; but in 
the term of membership they cannot, without in virtue 
and act doing so. As the Church is one in source and end, 
so must it be in all its essential laws aild conditions ; and 
however numerous Christian bodies may be as to separate 
existence, and diversified in views and matters of minor 
application, not one can alter the condition of membership 
without interfering with the authority of the Head, and 
altering His relation with all. 

2. Any body making an exclusive condition of member- 
ship of its own is in danger of becoming a sect, rather than 
an executive power of Christianity, Mr Wesley said that 
the Church he originated was not a sect ; but the class- 
meeting condition makes it a sect formally, for it makes a 
formal convention of distinctive importance and meaning, 
and that to the exclusion of itself from others, and others 
from its own communion. A sect, in its own view, is a 
monopoly of superior excellencies, and hence it becomes 
narrow in charity, selfish in sympathy, and in its turn is in 
danger of becoming the most zealous persecutor and tormen- 
tor. It raises its own conventional signs above all the reali- 
ties of truth, judges and praises, or condemns all according 
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to their condact towards its peculiarities. Without a 
doubt, bj the exclusiye class-meeting system Methodism is 
made a sect ; and in so reducing itself it makes itself less 
truthful, powerful, Christian-like, vital, and fit for its great 
mission. 

3. Collective bodies, as well as individuals, may damage 
others by their examples ; and in the degree their examples 
are not true, and their influences are great and extensive, 
their results are grave, and their responsibility sacred and 
amenable. AU should ask themselves, Is this example 
the most natural, suitable, and the best that could be 
given? for all Christian bodies are under moral obliga- 
tion, not merely to give some kind of example, but to give 
the best and the truest within their power. Now I hold that 
to make the class-meeting the test of membership which is 
in its peculiar elements a convention, and whenever a con- 
vention is put in place of any natural thing, not only is it 
not the best and the truest, but it is not true and good at 
all in that place and form. 

But it should be also asked, Is it essential that others 
should follow ? does it at all involve any important matter 
that cannot be obtained otherwise, and given in a more 
natural way ? If it can be in some other way, then the 
example itself is not essentially necessary, and nobody is 
guilty if he follow it not. This is precisely the case rela- 
tive to the class-meeting condition. It is confessed that 
people may be good and right outside the class, though 
it is made the condition of Church membership, which 
shows that it is not essentially needful to reach even its 
professed end, which makes the example itself needless 
and powerless. An example, to be good and effective, 
must be possible to all ; on the ground of physical 
and circumstantial conditions, without mentioning moral 
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ones, the class-meeting is not practicable to all, which, 
on one hand, makes it powerless, and on the other, as 
an example, unreasonable. Examples should be viewed 
in the light of their consequences. They are patterns 
for others to follow, and we must view them virtually 
as if all followed them. Now suppose that all followed 
the example of the class-meeting system of membership, we 
should have as many conditions of membership as we have 
of sects and parties, and that of exclusiveness ; all exclud- 
ing one another, though all professing to be right and true. 
Thus the condition to the one Church of the living God 
is reduced to all maimer of possible club-like conditions, 
which is neither fit nor desirable ; and yet if one conven- 
tional condition be allowed and accepted, there is no sound 
reason why others should be objected to and rejected. 

The class is made of paramount importance. Other 
means, however sacred, may be neglected, and withal, if the 
class is observed, membership is secured. The Lord's Sup- 
per may never, and is often never, commemorated by many 
who meet in class. Not unfrequently the proper ministry of 
the gospel and other means are entirely neglected, and yet, 
because the class is attended, membership cannot be denied. 
I have met with many meeting in class, hence members, who 
never were baptized ; and no doubt there is a large num- 
ber of such to be found in all the parts of Methodism. 
Nor is it easy to remedy these things so long as the class- 
meeting is made the absorbing test of all other things. A 
person for the first time meets in class, the leader may speak 
something of the event, or most likely he will speak of 
things in general, for he most likely has no great resources 
of adaptation ; indeed he has been taught himself that the 
chief matter to make one a member is to meet in class. 
It may be that the minister may meet the new member 
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who has joined the class, the next quarterly visitation, and 
give him a note on trial, but he may not see him, for vari- 
ous obvious reasons, but simply leave the ticket for him. 
Thus often many become members without an intercourse 
with the minister, or the knowledge of any except that class, 
and without any importance made of the event in the least. 
In most cases the class leader alone writes the name of the 
candidate member in his class-book, and he in most cases 
crosses it out when he does not meet to please him, or does 
something else wrong or displeasing. Thus in most cases 
the leader is allowed to do in practice what in theory is be- 
lieved to belong to the minister, 

4. It is a wrong done by Methodism to its own children 
to make the class-meeting the test of membership. Chil- 
dren may be baptized by ministers of the body, and 
solemnly dedicated to God and His Church, brought up 
religiously, and educated in its schools. Now, their lives 
may be Christian, and they may have a wish to be recog- 
nised members of the Church of their fathers, but in the 
face of all this, unless they meet in class they have neither 
a name nor a place as members of the Methodist ecclesiastic 
body. Though the minister exhorts the congregation, when 
a child is baptized, to call upon " God the Father," that the 
baptized may be "received into Christ's holy Church, and be 
made a lively member of the same/' yet if he or she cannot or 
will not meet in class, the class condition shuts him or her 
out, notwithstanding exhortation and prayer, and all other 
things solemnly done. Thus rudely and cruelly, like the os- 
trich, Methodism casts away her children ; thus many, dis- 
pleased with her conduct, and unable to accept of her terms, 
leave her, and seek a home where they are treated more 
respectfully, and in *this respect at least receive a Christian 
status on terms which they cannot in Methodism. There are 
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thus three partieB injured, the immediate object, society 
in general, and the Church, which thus inflicts an irre- 
medial damage upon itself. And often this unwarrantable 
conduct may damage one's happiness and usefulness for 
life ; for it is natural to suppose when a child is brought 
up that he would be more useful and happy there than any- 
where else, and often it demands great resolution and sacri- 
fice to leave such a body or church. As a practical example 
how the class-meeting system operates in many cases, I may 
just mention one case out of many more which I met with 
personally, communicated to me by the party himself. A 
gentleman in a high and influential position, when certain 
inquiries relative to the class-meeting were mooted by him- 
self, said, of his own accord, " My father was a Methodist, 
and I was brought up one ; my father was a member, and 
attended class occasionally. He was nervous; he never 
enjoyed the class. It was always a cross for him to attend. 
I could not meet in class, and I could have no status in 
Methodism without, so I left, and went to the Church of 
England." If it were my purpose to enter into detail, cases 
like the above could be multiplied almost without number ; 
but I leave detail to those who have less to do, or are more 
fond of it than I am, and who also have greater faith in it 
than I have. Certain I am, ultimately all questions must 
stand or faU by their own intrinsic principles, and judged 
by their rational evidence, which are the ways by which I 
wish this question to be judged, rather than by uncertain 
stories or detail. 

'^ Such people as leave Methodism because of the class- 
meeting," it is often said, "had better leave us, for they would 
do us no good." Does Methodism keep all her members 
because of the good it gets from them ? Is it a system of 
unmixed selfishness? How much good could you do to 
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them ? is the first and greatest question. Any Church is 
responsible for letting any one go to whom it had it in its 
power to do him any good. It may be that it could have 
done more good to him than any other can, and the op- 
portunity is gone for ever. " Oh let him go, he is not a 
Methodist." Let him go I Is he not a Christian man, and 
better than many who are called good Methodists ? Is not 
Methodism a Christian Church ?. And a Christian surely 
should welcome Christian people. It is inexpressibly pain- 
ful to hear Christian people treat men who conscientiously 
differ from them so cheaply and lightly. It is totally at vari- 
ance with the bond and spirit of Christianity, and anta- 
gonistic to all in religion, and an insult to the life of 
the great Exemplar. To lose any Christian man is an ele- 
ment of weakness, and wUl surely tell in its results, and in 
every instance that is the case, there is a cause for grave 
reflection and inquiry. There is always one less in that 
Church, to do its work, and exert his good influence upon 
the world. When men §ire too careless over their own, 
and welcome their exit, there may be scarcity of men sooner 
or later. Waste leads to scarcity, and often too much ful- 
ness results in painful and helpless want and emptiness. 

In order to get over this difficulty with apparent plausi- 
bility, the bringing up of children in the class is recom- 
mended and defended. The condition of the class is, *' a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come." Now it can hardly 
be expected that an infant has such a conviction and desire 
as this ; nor has he in the least any conception of the thing 
meant in the condition. The class-meeting also in such a 
case, where children are brought up in it, is no longer a 
place of Chiistian experience, but a Catechumen class to 
train children. Nor can I see that children and mature 
Christians can meet to profit together when experience is 
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the end. In most cases the training for children woiild be 
most doubtful, if not woefully vicious. They would con- 
tract habits undesirable. In many cases religion would be 
mistaken for fancy and impulse, and experience would be 
stereotyped into a dry and systematic mechanism. The 
teaching of the class in many cases is narrow, mechanical, 
and very deficient ; it would be far more so if children were 
brought up in it, for there are only very few of the best 
leaders who can train children without spoiling them. 
Moreover, it cannot be supposed for a moment that mature 
Christians would meet where children predominated. The 
instruction suitable for one would not be so for the others. 
Except in a small sprinkling on either side, it appears the 
most natural for children for purposes of comfort, admoni- 
tion, or instruction, to be together : so also for people of 
maturer years. Things suitable to one class are not so to the 
other ; indeed, it is the natural tendency of reason and feel- 
ing to be so classed. And whilst I think that children, when 
baptized, should be entered on a church book as their right, 
as well as for the purpose of greater care over them, and thus 
actually reminding all of their relation with the Church, 
and of mutual duties and privileges. But they cannot be 
made to meet in class without an injury to them, and also 
to the class itself. The class then would be an institu- 
tion of compulsion, and not of choice, and children them- 
selves, if compelled to attend, would hate it ; we should 
have more parrot-like experience than the world ever heard 
of. The class language and manner would be mechanised 
into cold, common, and unconscious icicles. This would 
make the class a common school, and they would often play 
instead of attending it, and, I fear, if so compelled to attend, 
as they are in their school training, would long to see the 
day of their liberty approaching. But if children could be 
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made to attend, this would not alter the character of the 
condition itself. That would be still the same; and to 
make children submit to a doubtful thing adds to the force 
of what has been said already. If it were absolutely a 
duty upon others to attend, through their true conviction 
and choice, this would not necessarily prove it a fit place for 
children, or a duty to C9mpel them to attend ; but inas- 
much as the first cannot be proved; d/brttori the second is 
quite beyond the power of proof. 

It is said that all have power to avail themselves of 
membership if they like,^ and if they exclude themselves by 
not meeting in class they have themselves to blame. If 
so small a matter cause them to stumble, the fault is theirs, 
and not the body whom they leave. If it be so trifling a 
condition, why be so stringent about it? why allow a 
trifling thing to cause the weak to stumble ? If it were 
an absolutely necessary condition in the nature of things, 
it would alter the matter altogether. In such a case the 
line of duty would be to adhere to truth, and let the con- 
sequence be what it might. But inasmuch as this is not 
capable of proof, and men can outside the class be Christian 
and true, the Church is responsible for allowing a doubtful 
thing to drive any even of its weak and distant followers 
away. There may be something in the conviction of the 
individual that he cannot accept of such a condition with 
any comfort, and this conviction may be as true and Chris- 
tian, and even more so, than that of his opponent, and he 
cannot violate this view without doing violence to his high 
sense of right. Why, then, should he be refused from 
being a member of a church, when his views and convic- 
tions are equal to its members, and may be even better ? Is 
it in the order of God that any sincere conviction, relar 
tive to any conventional matters, should exclude men from 
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His Church and its privileges? If God be the head 
of all the branches of the Church, is it His will that 
men should be refused in one, and received in the other ? 
or to look him out at one door, and receive him in at the 
other ? The conviction of an individual may often be a 
far truer and nobler thing than that of a body. That of 
a body is often void of all conscience — it is a matter of 
course and habit, more than reason and truth ; whilst it 
may be that of the individual has in it reason, truth, and 
enlightened conscience. And always to himself his own 
conviction is a matter of greater importance than all be- 
side, and he is responsible for it, and should never, except 
in cases of vital necessity, be interfered with by any rule or 
conviction by the one or the many. 

Fourthly, It is antagonistic^ in common with all secta- 
rianism, to the spirit of Christianity. Any body of Chris- 
tians may in circumstantial matters differ from other Chris- 
tian bodies, without being really sectarian, but the mo- 
ment it establishes an exclusive test of membership, it 
becomes from that time a sect. So long as different condi- 
tions of membership will continue, so long will Christian 
union be impossible. There cannot be union so long as 
there is difference in essentials, and so long as one body 
excludes the other virtually from membership and com- 
munion, it is not possible. There is something imperish- 
able in every system, so there is something that will last 
in every body. The form and organisation may perish, but 
the truth and vitality will remain in other forms and rela- 
tions. But every body ultimately must give up its secta- 
rian tests and conventions for the sake of truth and its 
happy results ; and the body that does this first and most 
thorough is the best and most fit to live, and the one that 
is most stubborn and slow in this is the farthest from 
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Christianity in its spirit and aim — ^the most unfit to be the 
channel of truth, and the most sure to become lifeless, to 
be left behind in the race, thrown aside, and perish. Men 
cannot change the plant in its root and germs, in these it 
must be the same to all ; but in its nourishment and develop- 
ment they are allowed the liberty to exercise all the 
variety of their skill and industry. The condition of mem- 
bership no individual or number of individuals can alter ; 
that is to be the same to all in all times and places. Things 
may be developed; this individuals or churches may do 
in the way they please, without either violating the law of 
charity or Christian unity. But to alter the relations of 
things by putting the conventional in the place of the real, 
and the accidental and changeable in the place of the 
essential and constant, no one individual or number 
of individuals can do. No where on record did the 
Saviour repeat the same thing five times, as when praying 
for unity. Hence He prayed thus earnestly against secta- 
rianism and exclusiveness. Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shoM believe on me through 
their word ; thai, they all may be one ; as thou. Father y 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in tts: 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent ms. And 
the glory which thou gavest me I have given them ; that 
they may be one, even as we are one : I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one ; and thai, the 
world mjay Icnow that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, cw thou hast hved me* 

* John xvii. 20-23. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE COMMON FALLACIES OF THE CLASS-MEETING CONDITION. 

Society is fiill of fallacies and boasted infallibility, and 
often where most fallacies exist there the greatest preten- 
sion and boast of infallibility are expressed and made, 
which make their subjects stubborn and hopeless of 
light and conviction. Those things which are most com- 
mon in life are the things which people generally fall 
into most fallacies about. They take them for granted, 
and think it useless, or presumptuous, or too much trouble 
to inquire into their truth or falsehood. . Often men are 
most infallible in pretensions in those matters which they 
never took the trouble to examine, or in things beyond 
the reach of their knowledge, and that specially if they 
conserve their interest, their party, or are in accordance 
with their acquired sentiments and habits. And in nothing 
are there more fallacies than about religion ; and nowhere 
is there so much pretended infallibility, and that partly 
because of its sacredness and importance, its mysterious- 
ness, and that of necessity it draws much upon the feeling 
and the imagination : but more from a careless habit — 
moreover it is pleasing to think ourselves right, and a pain 
and a trouble to doubt and examine things through the wind- 
ing of slow advancement and toil. In the degree things are 
important are the fallacies of life grave in their influences 
and consequences upon life and its issue. As religion is 
more important than the common things of life, so are the 
fallacies connected with it of greater importance in influ- 

G 
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ence and conseqnence than they can be in their relation to 
the smaller matters of life. But in the degree religious 
fallacies are graver than others is it hard to expose them ; 
religion is not subject to one form of mechanical test, 
and which in itself transcends the ordinary reasoning and 
test of men in its source and centre, thus it is difficult 
to convince men of them ; they have grown with them, 
and have become sacred and matter of course, so in their 
estimate religion itself would not be complete and suitable 
without them. 

Conviction of a possible fallacy and inquiry after truth are 
at the root of human advancement, and essential conditions 
of it.and in the degree and quality the one is deep and earnest, 
the other is safe and sure. Sincere inquiry and search, for 
truth involve a conviction of fallacy, and a genuine convic- 
tion of fallacy le%ds to a similar desire after truth. To con- 
vince of &llacy is a high service done to one and the many, 
and often leads to the salvation of society and generations, 
and results in a glorious harvest of truth and happines& If 
men were free to perceive and believe, they would see that 
it is no advantage for any one to remain in his fallacy. 
AU the hope, prospect, and advantage of men are in being 
free from all the false and fallacious, and advance to real 
and natural life, which is truth. 

1. It is taken for granted that all bodies of Christian 
people have power to establish any conditions they please 
of membership in their own Church. This view is an 
assumptive belief, and cannot be held on the ground of 
consistency and evidence. This fallacy involves high 
assumption, and leads to consequences neither consistent 
nor desirable. It puts aside the one absolute authoriiy of 
Christianity, destroys its unity, and makes it as various and 
diecordwt $u9 the whims amd faacies of sect* wd parties 
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Too often people make the Church of God a kind of 
earthly and business-like club for some personal ends, and it 
is thus regulated by conventional conditions, as the views 
and ends of its members may desire and want. The 
Church is not a club, but a catholic republic, suitable for 
all times and places, allowing of diversity of gifts and cir- 
cumstantial forms, but one in spirit and conditions of 
membership everywhere. 

If the conditions of membership were various, and any- 
body at leisure to proclaim his own condition, they would 
be contradictory, and no one would know whether he 
was a member or not These conditions being numer- 
ous and contradictory, nobody could fulfil them all, hence 
no one could be a member of such a Church ; for all being 
human would have equal claim of adherence, which no- 
body could attend to. Or if it will be said one or few of 
these, which sects and parties hold as special and essential 
conditions for Church membership, may suflSce. Who is to 
be umpire in the matter ? for one contradicts the other, 
and one may have as good a foundation for his opinion as 
another, for both are human. Once the denominational and 
numerous tests of sects are open to the Church of God, they 
lead to endless confusion, uncertainty, and contradiction, 
which are the source of perplexity and misery to many, and 
end always in sectarian bigotry and blind uncharitableness 
and persecution. 

Any body may establish any prudential means, provided 
it is not contrary to the spirit of truth, for the promotion, 
feeding, purifying, or defending the Church ; but the in- 
stant such prudential means are made the condition of 
membership the authority of the Head is invaded, and the 
sect is raised above the Church catholic, and it may be 
contradictory to it The prudential means may be dif- 
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ferent and numerous, but the test of membership is one, 
and given by one authority, and no one can alter or 
reverse it without contradicting and altering Christianity 
itself. 

If it were needful to prolong the argument further, it 
might be mentioned, in support of what has been already 
advanced, that the unity of Christianity clearly shows that 
the condition of Church membership is one and the same 
in every age and place. Christianity being the ground- 
work, the expression, the instrument, and the common 
source from whence the Church is fed, supported, and 
developed, being one in its -laws and conditions, it cannot 
be denied that the Church is the same. And as Christi- 
anity in its terms and requirements is the same in every 
age and country, so must the condition of Church mem- 
bership be the same at all times and places. It is not 
a circumstantial thing which allows of change and modifi- 
cation, one thing here and another thing there, and so may 
be anything, according to human fancy, but a fundamental 
matter of truth and principle which allows of no modifica^ 
tion and alteration. All tacitly acknowledge the unchange- 
able oneness of the condition of Church membership as 
expressed in Christianity, for all sects and parties are 
remarkably anxious, however different and contradictory to 
Christianity and to one another, to win the opinion of others 
that they are in harmony with the great code, and sup- 
ported by it. 

2. The class-meeting is made as if it were the only mode 
of Christian communion, which is a delusion and a ground- 
less fallacy. The class is thus made the expression, the 
medium of formal and even spiritual power of communion 
betweeu spirit and spirit, and even the comprehension of 
the whole Church, because it is the condition, and all else 
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virtually excluded; for no one with all the virtues and 
faithfulness of a saint can be a member in a Methodist 
sense of the Church unless he meets in class. Only one 
form of Christian social communion is acknowledged; 
however important, spiritual, and full of all holy and social 
elements other means may be, they are ignored as being 
unequal or inefficient as the condition of membership. To 
say that other forms of communion are acknowledged 
besides that of the class among other Christians, is to in- 
crease the awkwardness of the position rather than lessen 
it ; though it may be acknowledged in word it is denied in 
practice, for all forms are reduced into one, and if all 
others existed together, and the class neglected, member- 
ship in the Methodist Church is positively denied, and vir- 
tually of the universal Church, for the Church is one, and 
what unqualifies for membership in one place must do so 
really universally. 

Undoubtedly the spirit of religion is a social one ; what 
is denied is, that all its social heart and expression are 
confined to one monotonous stereotyped form. To make 
the privilege of Christian communion to consist in oiie act, 
is to neutralise the utility and depreciate the value of other 
means of Christian provision and order ; and raise one thing 
in importance and utility above all other things, so destroy 
the proportionate relation, value, and symmetry of the 
Christian system ? It destroys also the unity of Christian 
communion in the mode of its external expression, and 
narrows all down into one contracted, conventional uni- 
formity. The unavoidable consequence is, in the Metho- 
dist body the class-meeting is made almost everything with 
the most zealous Methodists, and other matters more 
essential and universal in reqcgnition and belief are de- 
pressed and neglected. 
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Christian commnnion is spiritual ; it is a pure conscious 
sympathy and union with all the true and good everywhere, 
in itself unknown and invisible to all but the souls in which 
it dwells, and all outward forms and expressions but mani- 
feslations of it. Allowing the highest utility to the class, 
it cannot be but the expression or the means of Christian 
communion ; it does not secure it, for no one will deny, I 
suppose, that it is possible to meet in class most regularly, 
and yet fall short of true spiritual communion. Christian 
communion is an all-pervading sympathy and union exist- 
ing between the true through all parts of God's holy and 
happy government in heaven and earth ; the class is only a 
communion of the few, and that in an outward expression, 
which may not include the heart, and may not reach be- 
yond the limit of the number that meet together. 

Christianity is a system of union, and Christian com- 
munion pervades the whole in it. The whole economy of 
wsorship is Christian communion, and all who thus com- 
mune with one spirit hold a relation to, and have sym- 
pathy and union with, one another. All the duties, acts, 
and privileges of Christianity carry with them and in 
them the spirit of Christian fellowship. Love to one God, 
and belief in one Saviour, are common binding elements 
of union. Those who approach the family altar morning 
and evening, however diversified in language, distant in 
place from one another, hold Christian fellowship with one 
another; those who pray in secret, however different in 
external circumstances and minor conditions, are spiritually 
united in one Christian bond and sympathy; yes, those 
who read and believe the same Word, and partake of the 
same sacramental elements in one common faith and affec- 
tion, live in spirit in close union one with another. Chris- 
tian communion is a thing which destroys time and space, 
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it unites all the good of all time and space together, and 
all in religion express and feed it ; and it is as great a viola- 
tion of Christian truth, as it is a misconception in thought, 
to confine Christian communion to one formal act and 
expression as done in its exclusive application to the class- 
meeting. 

Christianity being altogetjier a system of social power, 
it is hard to account for the inadvertence of making only 
one thing the condition of membership, and virtually, and 
by logical consequences which cannot be denied, neutralising 
the importance, or ignoring the essential necessity of other 
parts and conditions. To make the class-meeting the one 
form of Christian communion, is to say in effect that there 
has been no Christian fellowship before the rise of Method- 
ism, also that other Christian bodies have no bond of 
union, simply because of the absence of this form of Chris- 
tian intercourse; such conclusions few would calmly accept, 
yet they are unavoidably those which follow the class- 
meeting condition of membership, and must consistently be 
accepted, or the other view must be given up. One would 
think that it would be quite enough to satisfy even the 
most zealous advocate to raise the class to the common 
level of other means of communion; but too much to 
make it the sum of Christian communion, and virtually 
ignore things of greater importance and grander compre- 
hension and resulta 

3. It is said that Methodism is a society, and not a 
church, and the class-meeting is the condition in that sense. 
The Methodist body is thus made a kind of a religious 
republican club, and those who belong to it are simply 
members of society, and not formally of any church what- 
ever. Such a conclusion will hardly be palatable to those 
who most strenuously defend the premise, and yet it is the 
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only logical consequence natural and possible. So much 
for the logical consistency of men, and love for conventions 
and undisturbed quietude, rather than truth at any cost, 
through every sacrifice. Thus the whole body of those who 
meet in class are wholesale unchurchified, in order to 
defend a prejudice, and shelter .a one-sided predilection, 
which cannot be defended on^ the high ground of fairness 
and evidence. 

The hypothesis that the Methodist body is only a society, 
is rooted in the fallacy of distinction without an essential 
difference in constituent qualities and character. Are there 
some duties demanded of the Church that are not also 
required of a Christian society? Or have the Church 
some privileges in hope or possession that are not also 
possessed by a Christian society ? Or is the member of 
one not a member of the other ? The whole Church is a 
society, and a small society is a church. Where, and in 
what, then, is the difference which has been so constantly 
insisted upon ? 

A church is an association of voluntary union for certain 
ends, and united on certain conditions, like all other asso- 
ciations ; only differing from all others in spirit, motive, 
importance, and end. If we take the most confined or the 
most general definition of a church, we shall arrive at the 
same conclusion, — that a society and a church are the 
same. " The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments be duly ministered, according to Christ's 
ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same." * " The Church of Christ being then a 
visible and permanent society," says Mr Watson, " bound 
to observe certain rites, and to obey certain rules, the 

* Thirty-Nine Articles. By Dr Brown, Bishop of Ely, p. Hi. 
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existence of government in it is necessarily supposed."* 
These definitions are applicable to Christian society as 
well as to an assembly under the name church. 

The name society was given by Mr Wesley and his fol- 
lowers to the Methodist body, partly from deference to the 
Church of England, as significant of subordinate meaning 
and position. He made the Establishment the Church, 
and he thought there could be only one Church, and the 
body which he and his coadjutors collected together must 
be inferior and different, which is a society. In this Mr 
Wesley was wrong in thought and inconsistent in conduct. 
His conception was wrong ; for every Christian society is a 
Church, and every Church a society; and inconsistent, 
because he virtually separated people from the Establish- 
ment, which he called the Church, and gave them only a 
society instead, which he did not consider a Church, He 
unchurched them, and provided no church for them. 

Accordiug to the definition of the Articles of the Church 
of England, before a religious body is a Church, the sacra- 
ments must be duly administered. To prevent the Method- 
ists from being considered a Church, the sacraments were 
not ministered in their chapels: but even this' could not 
prevent the appellation and character of a Church to a 
Christian society, for the sacraments are not the first essen- 
tials required, and it was not the fault of the society that 
it had not those emblems, but of the organiser. But there 
was a deeper standpoint on which Mr Wesley viewed the 
society under his care : he could only conceive of it as a 
number of people met together for some good ends, but not 
as a Church ; hence he doubted his own power to give to 
such a vague assemblage the sacraments. Now this again 
was both inconsistent and wrong ; inconsistent, because, if 

* Wat8on*8 Works, yol. xii. p. 167. 
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he had the power to preach and create societies, surely he 
had a right to provide for all they spiritually needed, as a 
father has to take care of his children; wrong, because 
those whom he thus collected into what he called society, 
had a demand upon him for aU they required as a Christian 
body ; or they ought to hare gone somewhere else, where 
all this was provided for them. Mr Wesley could not 
divest himself, in his conception of the Church, as pos- 
sessing a certain outward organisation, which he viewed as 
essentials rather than subservient expressions; hence he 
could never think that a simple society could be a church, 
and once the name society was given, it was taken for 
granted, without a doubt of its proper significance and 
difference. 

If it will be said that the Methodist corporation can be 
nothing else but a society, because it is a kind of an off- 
shoot from another Church, on the same ground aU Pro- 
testant corporations are nothing more than societies, for 
the same reason. The Church of England, and all Pro- 
testant churches, are offshoots from Eoman Catholicism. 
It would follow, therefore, according to the same argument 
here made use of, that there is no Church on earth that 
can lay claim to the name with such plausibility as the 
Church of Kome can, which assuredly would lead its ad- 
herents to the dogma of the apostolical succession, which is 
stoutly condemned — at least verbally, by many of those who 
affect to believe in the society character of the Methodist 
corporation. But inasmuch as the Church of the apostles was 
a developed offshoot and modification of the Jewish Church, 
it follows that the apostolic Church itself was nothing but 
a society, and accordingly there never was, nor can there 
be, any corporation worthy of the name Church but the 
Jewish one. On the same ground, it might be argued 
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that there is only one nation, and all the rest simple 
societies ; and that there can be only one man and one 
woman, and all the rest are children, because all have pro- 
ceeded from thenpi originally. Notwithstanding the diflfer- 
ence in time and relation between the former and the 
present parents and children, whatever people possess the 
essential elements which are needful to make up the notion 
of a nation, they are as much so as the very first people 
that ever existed ; and whatever son or daughter possesses 
the attributes of a man or a woman, he or she has as much 
claim to be called a man or a woman as the father or mother 
had before him or her. And whatever religious corpora- 
tion possesses the essential elements which constitute the 
name Church, it is such a body in truth and reality ; what- 
ever may be its smallness and antecedence, it is lessentials 
which settle character rather than circumstantial relations 
— the constituent elements, and not accidental minor ones, 
give name and character. 

It appears, from the argument of the defenders of the 
society character of the Methodist corporation, that every 
religious community, viewing it in relation with its source, 
is but a society ; but viewed in relation with its offshoots, 
is a Church. If this were true, it follows that Methodism 
has gained the title Church, for it is the parent of many 
offshoots. Thus something has been gained by discord 
and division : it is an unlucky premium offered to strife 
and ambition. These offshoots, according to this, are no- 
thing but societies, and the original stock the Church; when 
they become the source of strife and division, then they 
gain the more sacred and venerable name Church ; and so it 
goes on, society and Church, without end. The gain of 
the title Church, then, is only a matter got by antecedence ; it 
involves qo additional quality of excellency, no superiority 
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of character, no fitter means or greater authority ; nay, in 
all these it may be lower, which to ordinary minds is a 
distinction as vagae and meaningless as it is barren of 
advantage and useless. 

To defend the vague distinction of the society character 
of the Methodist corporation, on the ground that a Church 
is more comprehensive in means, and possesses higher 
authority in matters of law and administration, is both 
inconsistent with the profession made, and fallacious in 
premise and reasoning. If it were asserted that the Me- 
thodist corporation, viewed as a society, were less compre- 
hensive in privileges and ordinances, or had less authority 
to ordain its ministers, preach, and administer the sacra- 
ments, it would be loudly denounced, and most of all by 
those who hold that Methodism is nothing more than a 
society. Where is the consistency in maintaining a distinc- 
tion, and denying it the next moment ? If the society be 
equally comprehensive in all matters which enter into the 
essential meaning of the term Church, where is the differ- 
ence ? Or if there be a difference, why be offended and kick 
against the goad ? Either is inconsistent, and destructive to 
the vague subterfuge of the term society. But this has 
another side of inconsistency, which has already been hinted 
at. If any one have a power to establish a religious society, 
he has also power to do all which such a society needs to 
develop its resources and meet its requirements ; and if Mr 
Wesley had power for one, he had the same for the other 
also ; and more, it was his duty to do the second from the 
fact that he had done the first, for he created want and 
dependence, which he was religiously bound to provide for, 
or let others do so. 

Or if the distinction be tested from the qualification of 
membership in the society, the ground is equally defence* 
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less, and the argument quite as pointless and inconclusive. 
All the defenders of the hypothesis would recoil at any one 
saying that the members of the society are not fit members 
of a church. The same qualifications are required to be 
members of one as demanded of the other, and yet they 
are different. Where is the difference, and what is it? 
On every hand the authors and defenders of such a hypo- 
thesis fall on the horns of the dilemma of their creation, and 
that to their own confusion and hurt. 

Every Christian corporation wherein the essentials of 
Christian verities, means, and symbols are accepted and 
ministered, is a church, whether it be called so or not, and 
nobody can deny to it that appellation without violating 
both the terms of charity and consistency. When there 
are many different Christian corporations, it is an unwar- 
rantable assumption of exclusive right and infallibility to 
call any one of them the Church, but it is consistent and 
right for such to be called a church. When qualitative 
appellations are used, as the Church of Eome, the Church 
of England, the Presbyterian Church, the Lutheran Church, 
the Congregational Church, or the Methodist Church, or 
any other, we know what is meant, and accept it as having 
neither an undue assumption nor want of charity. So far 
all have liberty without any infringement upon Christian 
right and freedom ; but if any of the above, or any other, 
called itself the Church, it would be a wrong done to 
others, and an assumption claimed to itself which could 
not be accepted, either on the ground of reason. Christian 
freedom, or on that of common and religious charity, 
which all should exercise one towards another. 
' 4, The class-meeting condition of membership carries with 
it a fallacious conception of the real character of the terms 
and constitution, of Christian Church membership. The 
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misfortune of a wrong position tkken, especially religiously, 
is seen in some of the perplexities and inconsistencies in the 
manner the class condition has been defended, or the 
natural awkward sequences when tried to be evaded. In 
order to defend this defenceless position, the whole corporate 
body of Methodism is reduced into a society, and its ministers 
are nothing more than members and agents of society ; thus 
the whole of the Methodist corporation is made mysteri- 
ously something lower or different from a Church, and all 
its members are unchurched: unless they are members 
of some other body besides the class, they are not mem- 
bers of the Church; for. according to keir hypothesis, the 
class is no church, hence those who meet in it cannot be 
members of a church by virtue of meeting in class. Ac- 
cording to the plain conclusion of this hypothesis, the class 
cannot give Church privileges and status to its members ; 
hence those who meet in class, so far as membership of a 
church goes, are the same as those who meet not — ^both 
are outside the Church. Why then make such distinc* 
tion between them as neither is a member of a church ? 
but it is possible, after all, according to this, that he who 
does not meet in class maybe a member of a church, when he 
who meets is not. How blind men may become to the incon- 
gruities of their fallacies, and their preconceived and adopted 
theories ; or what absurdities and contradictions will men 
run into before they will confess and renounce their 
false views and wrong positions, once taken and made 
known t 

It must be clear to all that the way the class-meeting 
condition is supported involves a palpable contradictioih 
It is made the condition of membership, and yet neither 
the class nor Methodism is a church. Of what Church are 
they members? Surely not of any one, if M(Ahodi«m be 
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not a church, for the class cannot he the condition of any 
other. The argument thus used is self-destructive ; the 
, class condition is the absorbing element of Church mem- 
bership ; yet when the argument is pushed to its lines of 
defences, Methodism is no Church ; it cannot therefore be 
the thing it is said to be ; yet, in fact, it is made so, which 
is a distinctive contradiction. 

1. The Church in its principles and constitution is a 
body of spiritual and religious realities, operating upon and 
expressed through the faith, the reason, feeling, conscience, 
and life of its members. The Church exists in its objects, 
laws, elements, and provisions objectively outside its sub- 
jects ; these are in God himself. His order of truth and 
purity, His provision of grace, mercy, and happiness. His 
all-pervading influence of life and love, and His divine plan 
and purpose as to the final condition of His human and 
rational creatures. The Church subjectively is the in- 
dwelling, believing consciousness of these objective truths 
in living souls, and their power over, and their expression 
through, believing hearts and lives, thus intended for the 
unity of soul to soul, and all with God, the preservation 
of truth and purity, the right development of the creature 
and all divine resources, and the harmony and happiness 
of all. Anything less deep or less comprehensive than this 
cannot be a condition of membership in the Church of God ; 
the class-meeting is not comprehensive of all this, for 
many are outside its conditions who are governed by these 
truths, and very possibly some in it who axe not so governed 
by them. Every one knows that there are certain conven- 
tional matters in the class, and if they be not observed, 
membership is refused, though the greater and deeper 
matters of law and truth niay be observed ; but if these 
coav^ntiowlitiefl be minutely attended to, membership is 
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secnred, though other eceential and more vital matters may 
be Delected. 

2. The Chmrch is an all-pervading body, as to its vital 
essential elements, laws, and subjects ; and whatsoever con- 
dition does not comprehend these, is not a suitable condition 
of membership. The class is not comprehensive of all time 
and space ; it is not a circle which comprehends in it all 
the radii of truth and goodness, much less does it embrace 
in its arms aU the good in heaven and earth. The con- 
dition of membership in the Church of the divine Father 
must be thus comprehensive ; and this it is clear the class 
is not, hence it cannot be what it is made to be. 

3. The Church of God is a reality necessitated by the 
nature and relations of beings and order ; the class condi- 
tion is a convention for certain ends and purposes, and no 
conventional matter can be a condition to a real thing, for 
every condition must be the same in character as the thing 
of which it is a condition. The principles of the Church 
are the same in every age ^d place ; the condition must 
also be the same ; the class condition, or any convention, 
may not be so, hence cannot be the test of membership. 

4. The Church is one body, and its condition of mem- 
bership must be one ; the class, therefore, if it be the con- 
dition of membership, must be that one condition, and all 
others not one with it excluded. It is clear the class is 
not the one condition, for there are Christian people out- 
side it ; and even its most warm advocates do not desire 
that place for it which excludes it from being a fit condi- 
tion of membership in God's Church. 

6. The Church is constant, and its duties and blessings 
are accessible and practical in and under all right and true 
conditions and relations in life. In affliction and health, 
in poverty and wealth, on the sea and land, in life and 
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death, the Church is accessible, and all its blessings avail- 
able, which is not the case with the class test, which 
makes it an unfit condition of the Church ; if it were a 
condition, we should always have to be there, and always 
practicable to be there, which cannot be possible; but 
these are possible with the real condition of membership 
in the Church, which proves the class not to be so. 

Amidst all the peculiar particularities among men in 
religion as in philosophy, there is the universal somewhere, 
which is one and the same in all times and places ; and 
this universal, whatever and wherever it is, is the condition 
to the Church. Sectarianism, by its pride and selfishness, 
its blindness and self-will, departs from and forgets this 
common condition in religion; and all in revelation, 
reason, pious wish and aspiration, faith and divine in- 
fluence, try to restore and direct to the one great condition 
which comprehends and secures all. There is one body, 
and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all* 

* Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE BIGHT PLACE AND USE OF THE CLASS-MEETING 

INSTITUTION. 

It will be observed by the most cursory and careless of my 
readers that I have no prejudice against the class in a 
natural sense, as means of subordinate purpose of religious 
comfort and edification, to be availed of by all who are so 
inclined, and voluntarily wish to do so. The class, when 
rightly conducted on this ground, is very profitable, and 
of great advantage to many, and cannot be attacked 
as out of place and unreasonable in design and require- 
ment. But when it is made the universal and absolute 
condition of membership to all alike, it is an assumption 
without a precedent, a practice without proof and authority, 
and a law without support either in reason or in Scripture; 
and on this ground, as it will be seen, the class is treated 
and opposed in this book. 

The class-meeting will always exist in some form or 
other in Methodism, as long as the system itself will re- 
main in any of its essential features intact and undecayed. 
Methodism is a system which creates work, and demands 
activity at the hands of its adherents, and the class-meeting 
system is almost a necessary part to satisfy these demands. 
Methodism teaches her children to think and talk of reli- 
gious things, and the class is requisite both to meet and 
feed this characteristic. The Methodist system lays so much 
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stress upon personal experience, that the class is an essen- 
tial requisite as the place where this requirement is ex- 
pressed, as well as the means to increase and keep it alive. 
The genius of Methodism throws its adherents very much 
upon men and means for help and comfort ; it leads from 
privacy and contemplation to public concourse and action ; 
its spirit is to use and partake all things in common ; it is 
a kind of religious free-trade, or a corporate republic, and 
the class is begotten by these tendencies, and requisite in 
some degree to give them symmetry, unity, and grace : 
and it is neither the intention nor aim of my effort to de- 
stroy the class-meeting, nor to lessen its influence, as a 
simple Christian means, but to expose its extravagant pre- 
tension, and put it in its true place, hence strengthen and 
consolidate its benefits and influence. 

If it were possible to consolidate and continue the status 
of the class-meeting condition of membership, it would be 
a violation of truth and right, a wrong inflicted upon the 
right of Christian people, and an infliction of the greatest 
damage upon the system that so holds it, so as to weaken 
its influence, contract its boundaries, and make it a complete 
impossibility for such a system to be constant and imiversal. 
But though the class in some form or other will continue in 
the Methodist system as long as it will remain, it cannot, 
and will not, be of long duration accepted as the condition 
of membership. It will be in a modified sense ; it can only 
continue simply as a subordinate means of religious social 
intercourse and comfort ; and there are not wanting every- 
where abundant evidence of a self-conviction and uneasi- 
ness relative to this novel test. The zealous advocates of 
this test evidently fear ; they are conscious of the feeble- 
ness and barrenness of arguments on their side, hence they 
have a recourse to disingenuous evasion. The persecuting 
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spirit, and the uncharitable sa}dngs and doings towards 
those who, from a fair conviction, cannot endure such an ex- 
clusive condition, is an abundant evidence of the barrenness 
of legitimate resources to support such a test. The number 
of those who refuse the class-meeting condition rapidly in- 
creases; and as the conviction gets deeper and spreads wider, 
it will be expressed more earnestly and boldly, and will be 
felt more powerfully and generally. The great majority 
who meet in class have never for one moment considered 
the class in the aspect of a condition of Church membership, 
hence have no conviction and judgment concerning it as 
such. There is also a considerable number who do not 
accept the class-meeting as a test of membership, but who 
nevertheless meet, and accept it as subordinate means — 
many for their own profit, or for example, or by persuasion 
of friends, or all of these together. I cannot but believe 
that, if the question were only presented to the common and 
intelligent sense of most people, and were viewed without 
a prejudice, there are but few to be found who would 
defend the unnatural place given to the class-meeting, as 
the absolute and exclusive condition of membership in any 
branch of the Christian Church. Evasion of the question 
only shows weakness; secret persecution will strengthen 
and sustain the conviction, and the obloquy and unchris- 
tian things thrown in the face of the opponents of the 
class condition, will do nothing more thati show the un&ir- 
ness and emptiness of such defenders, and point out the 
vantage-ground all the clearer, and the lines of demarca- 
tion more distinctly and permanently. 

The class-meeting question is one of common interest ; 
not only it concerns all Methodists, but also, inasmuch 
as the system of Methodism is intended to influence and 
impress all as wide as possible, it is of importance to 
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all within its possible range and influence. It is a ques- 
tion that must be decided by the evidence of light and 
reason, and not by sectarian prejudice, selfish interest, 
or timid meekness. Love of truth must throw the sect 
into the shade ; and faith in divine order and results must 
conquer all tendency to self-seeking and low one-sided 
motives. Every true mind loves truth more than sects, 
and is willing to sacrifice all for its acquirement and pre- 
servation. The end of life is not to defend the view of a 
sect, but to seek truth, and make the sect true also. The 
danger of all is in the degree they are false, and their 
safety is in the degree they are true. God cannot have 
mistaken the order of the universe in its fitness and results ; 
and to find out that order is the rock of safety which is the 
end and provision of life. When men cleave to their own 
order from blind predilection, rather than to that of God's, 
it is an evidence of the absence of a lofty view and a true 
aim ; it shows how indifferent truth in itself appears 
to them, and how small a confidence they have in the 
ordained laws and order of God I The lover of truth aims 
at nothing so much as truth, and fears nothing so great as 
the missing of it, for his faith is in the right and true, and 
not in human customs and conventions. 

This is a question my judgment and conviction have 
pushed upon me, contrary to the teaching and association 
of my childhood, and the prejudice of my wishes and sen- 
timents ; it is the pure production with me of rational and 
unsought conviction against odds. There is nothing in my 
views and sentiments that repels the class condition in 
itself; if it could be proved to me true in the aspect I here 
treat it, I should, I hope, accept of it heartily, but as it has 
not been so proved, and, in my judgment, cannot, on this 
ground I refuse it my allegiance. I have looked at it with 
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some of the requisite qualifications at least to arrive at true 
conclusions. I have endeavoured to weigh with candour and 
calmness all that is said in favour of what I oppose; I have 
not allowed myself to arrive at a hasty conclusion by any 
undue impulse of feeling ; I have tried to view the question 
in its various bearings and possible aspects ; to me it has 
not been a party question, but one of truth and general 
importance. Inasmuch as others cannot share all in all 
my procedure of thought, convictions and sympathies, 
eflforts and struggles, for true deliverance, I cannot expect 
to share their sympathy; and, on the other hand, they 
cannot assume the high ground of being my judges — I de- 
sire a higher ground, I commit my cause to a more 
equitable court. I have viewed the class in the foregoing 
pages chiefly in one aspect, namely, as the condition of 
membership. It has not been my wish to damage, much 
less to destroy it ; I believe it has a place, and a possible 
usefulness, to many Christian people. It has been my 
wish to show the unfitness of things out of their right place, 
and that the class, when made the absolute condition of 
membership, is out of place. Now, before I close, within 
the compass of a few paragraphs, I shall make some obser- 
vations on the class in some other aspects otherwise than a 
condition of membership. 

Firstly, The right place and functions which the class 
should hold in the system of Methodism. 

1. Its chief end and usefulness are, — to comfort, feed 
the devotion, and support Christian hearts amidst the dis- 
tresses, the perplexities, and the weary burdens of life. 

2. It is to unite Christian hearts to common objects, to 
one another, and make a common cause in the unity of 
their sympathies and powers, for common blessings and 
results. 
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3. It is to preserve and mature in and to the individual 
heart and life of its attendants the results of preaching, 
and other means used for the good of men. Such, I con- 
ceive, are the chief utilities and ends of the class-meeting, 
and in the degree it accomplishes these, it is useful, im- 
portant, and justifies its existence. 

Secondly, The illegitimate pretension and wrong use of 
the class. When certain things are claimed for the class 
which cannot be supported by reason, it overreaches then 
its legitimate boundaries ; thus it may be misapplied, and 
so abused, without claiming any unreasonable prerogative 
whatever. The first of these wrongs is the abuse of the 
good ; the second is the misplacing of it, which involves 
greater possible damages than abuse, because, when a thing 
is out of its place, it is only an accident that we use it 
rightly at all, whilst it is not so with the thing which is 
in its right place. The unreasonable assumption of the 
class-meeting has been chiefly the subject of this book; 
yet the other, namely, the abuse of the institution, is 
within its scope, and has already received some degree of 
notice. 

1. The class should not monopolise the qualified con- 
dition of all Church officers. This is a pure assumption ; 
there is no authority either in reason, Church precedent, 
or Scripture, for such conduct. 

2. It should not be made the exclusive condition of 
membership — in fact it ought not to be a condition at all ; 
for this it cannot be, and never has been, in the sight of 
truth and divine order. 

3. It is not to be a place to propagate party views, im- 
bibe unchristian spirit, and consolidate a stereotype feeling 
into the belief that it is necessary in all acts of pious devo- 
tion. The class must be free without vulgarity, familiar 
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withoat twaddle, fervent without fanaticism, simple with- 
out childishness, to be happy, attractive, useful, and fresh ; 
to be for a long period unflagging and undiminished in 
power and interest, it must be so in a genuine sense. 

Thirdly, The fault and Weakness of the class-meeting as 
means of religious devotion and comfort. Whilst we may 
not find in this life anything beyond the limit of faul1> and 
imperfection, it cannot be any reason for not pointing out 
the imperfections of any one thing, which is one necessary 
condition to improvement. If faults were not pointed out 
they could not intelligently be cured, for who thinks of 
them, or what reason is there for curing a fault that is not 
known. 

1. It is too stereotyped in the way it is conducted. In 
most cases the same way and things, without hardly any 
variation, are said and done from year to year. While 
this tends to constancy in the same way, and to making 
the class a necessity, it leads to one-sidedness of religious 
emotions and habits, to mechanism, contracted view and 
feeling, and intolerance to other forms of religious means 
and expressions. It needs variety of treatment: all are 
not alike ; and the same individual is not always in the 
same state and condition. Everything intended to form 
the Christian character should have, in some degree or 
other, those elements which cover all men's nature, in 
order to develop all the affections and powers of the mind, 
rightly and in their true proportion ; and the class being 
made so prominently the means of religious instruction, 
should, from the reason of the case, possess this essential 
pre-requisite. 

2. It insists too much upon a certain kind of experience. 
Eeligion pre-eminently leads and presides over the affec- 
tions of the mind; but it is possible tiiat these may be 
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forced, misguided, and made a kind of illusive trickery 
played upon by the individual himself. In the class, ex- 
perience is viewed from one stand-point, namely, Methodist 
theology and usages. From these there can be nothing 
different; they are the standard of life and experience. 
Not only all must feel alike, but must also express them- 
selves alike ; if this be not the case, all is not satisfactory, 
there is a deficiency, a doubt of their piety and attain- 
ment. This leads to a certain type of religious experience, 
to a monotony, and to a kind of an illusive monopoly of 
experience like that which is expressed and accepted. 

3. It is in most cases too limited and one-sided in its 
instructions. The same things are continually said in the 
same way, no variation and variety until it becomes to 
many tame and uninteresting, or they become by custom 
religiously stunted and impatient for any variety and im- 
provement. It is true that it requires some resources 
and constant labour by the leader to give variety and 
freshness to the class, and few such leaders are to be 
found among the many. This statement does not in the 
least change or modify the fact of the case. Better have 
fewer classes than put aij unfit leader, who has neither 
heart nor head, and can neither give counsel nor possesses 
deep sympathy ; for often, in such cases, religion is damaged 
instead of being helped, 

4. It is too narrow in its sympathies. It is in too many 
cases the chief and the all-sufiicient means ; indeed this is 
the direct conclusion from the premised ground of making 
the class the one condition of membership. The common- 
place views and phraseology of the class are the pattern 
of all others, and whatsoever is above or contrary to these 
is considered doubtful and unacceptable. It too often 
monopolises the place of all public means and ordinances ; 
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the minister of the word and ordinances are lost in the class 
and other duties and blessings are not appreciated, if not 
sometimes put aside altogether. 

Fonrthlj, The modification and change requisite in the 
class to make it more useful and effective as means of re- 
ligious instruction. All things conventional require from 
time to tune to be altered, by adding something to them, 
or taking something from them, for the intelligence and the 
wants of the age, which advances and gets before them ; 
and unless they are altered they become neglected and effete. 
Many systems, with some vital elements in them, for want 
of being thus modified to meet the advanced intelligence of 
the age, have been thrown aside and forgotten, and others 
have taken up some of their goodness, and were reared on 
their dust. If the class will live as a religious means, it 
must be thus modified in its conventional elements to meet 
the wants of the age from time to time. What may have 
been acceptable once is not so now ; the class as a test can- 
not be accepted any longer; and even to preserve it as 
means of religious subordinate instruction, it must be 
modified in some of its conventional features. 

I have already shown that the class cannot be the con- 
dition of Church membership. I do not view it now, there- 
fore, in that light here, but simply in its right character as 
discretional means of religious intercourse, and on this 
ground I hold there are modifications required. 

1. One thing requisite is higher and more varied com- 
munication of religious edification in the class. It should 
be the aim of the class to make intelligent Christians and 
citizens, as much as to root them in routine experience. 

2. Its spirit needs be liberalised to other means and 
ordinances, so as to think higher of them, and use them ; 
which are of greater comprehension, and of more im- 
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portance in the relation of order than even the class meet- 
ing may be to both its attenders and others. 

3. It is needful to have more elasticity and diversity to 
meet the different conditions and varied wants and sym- 
pathies of men. It would be often an advantage not to 
confine the class to a small number, as it now is, but have 
a larger number to meet if practicable as to number and 
place. It would be an advantage in some places if the 
whole society met together, instead of being divided into 
several small companies ; there would be more unity, as 
well as richer and warmer religious intercourse. 

4. No one who is a member should be excluded, for not 
attending so many weeks in succession, from the class ; his 
name should be still preserved, provided his life is Christian 
in deportment and attentive to Christian means generally ; 
that is, unless he wishes his name to be removed himself. 

5. It would be better in many cases if the minister met 
all the classes together once in three months, and gave 
them their tokens of their membership, with a common 
pastoral address, rather than speak to them individually, 
and leave the pecuniary matters to the leaders and other 
oflBlcers. This would save much time to the minister ; and 
where the number in society is very large, this is important 
and necessary. It would be the means of common unity 
for all the classes and members in them thus to meet ; and 
no doubt in many cases more would meet the minister in 
this way than do when he meets the class and speaks to 
the members individually, for timidity, and what else, keeps 
many away then. 

Fifthly, Some suggestions of addition to, and substitute 
for, some things in the present order of membership. It is 
said sometimes, if the class were not the condition of mem- 
bership we should not know who are members and who are 
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not. It is not proposed to leave all a hedgeless wild. There 
would be leaders and church officers to take care of cer- 
tain numbers still, only the class would not be the test. 
This is all the difference proposed ; the class would not 
be a test, and no one would be excluded simply for not 
meeting in class. No congregation is so large but its 
members can be thoroughly known to its minister and 
officers ; but if there were any difficulty in this, means 
must be used to accomplish it by a larger number of 
officers, or more care and attention in watching over them, 
or by both. There are always fanciful difficulties in the 
things we don't like and are not used to, but immediately 
we try and make them our pleasure all difficulties perish 
away. 

1. A church book should be kept attached to every 
place of worship, to be kept on the premises under the 
care of the Society stewards, and the names of all who wish 
to be members written there by the hand of the minister 
himself. (1.) Let there be so many leaders, according to the 
number on the church book, and as many as please or can 
be fairly persuaded from the number on the church book 
to meet in their different classes, but not to be considered 
out of the Church because they do not choose to meet in 
class. (2.) Let their names be put on the church book 
when they are received fairly as members of the Church. 
Whether they meet in class or not, all members must have 
their names down on this sacred record. (3.) Let the 
names of all the members on the church book be re-written 
once a-year by the minister or under his direction. In 
this the dead, and those removed, or those who have proved 
themselves unworthy, would be left out, and the number 
annually ascertained. (4.) Let the number of the church 
be taken from this church book, and not from the clas&- 
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book. (5.) In order to secure full care and attention, 
as the name of each member is written on the church 
book, let him be considered under the same particular 
leader, and that whether he meets in class or not, which 
would secure acknowledgment of him, as well as attend to 
the material need of the Church. 

2. Once a quarter the minister, after the morning ser- 
vice, or evening, or some other time if more suitable, might 
hold a meeting for the purpose of introducing members to 
be received on trial, and others to be received fully into the 
Church in the presence of the leaders and stewards, and as 
many of the members as would like to remain. This 
would give significance and importance to the thing, instead 
of the careless and unsatisfactory way which prevails now. 
(1.) Those who are received on trial, after being interro- 
gated in a few questions by the minister, should have their 
names written as received on trial by the steward, on a 
book different from the church book kept for that purpose. 
(2.) Those who are received fully into the Church, after 
answering some questions given by the minister, and 
shortly addressed by him, let their names be written by 
him in their presence in the church book, which is pro- 
vided by the steward for that purpose. (3.) Let the min- 
ister recommend these to the care and prayer of the 
Church, and, in conclusion, commit them affectionately and 
earnestly to God in prayer. (4.) If any of these candi- 
dates be unbaptized, let them be baptized when received 
into full membership with the Church. This would 
mark Church membership with distinctness and reality, 
make the act of reception more impressive to others, and 
more important and memorable to the candidate himself. 

3. It would be an advantage to have a meeting of the 
whole in every place once a month or once a quarter for re- 
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ligious experience and counsel, for the use chiefly of those 
who do not meet in class, and all others who may wish to 
attend— such a meeting to be entirely social and experi- 
mental, and presided over by one of the ministers. 

4. And the minister, if a man of experience and skill, 
might have a meeting for an hour once a week, or perhaps 
once a month, to meet the troubled, the tempted, and all 
who needed special advice and comfort. Thus the case of 
all would be met, and the minister would have soil for all 
his seed, and fit scope for all his resources and powers 
both of heart and mind, and his influence in many cases 
would be both good and happy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LEGITIMATE AND NATURAL CONDITION OP MEMBERSHIP 

IN THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

Evert wisely-regulated society has some conditions accord- 
ing to which its privileges are enjoyed, and all its advan- 
tages and ends secured. The common and daily blessings 
of nature and providence we obtain and preserve by con- 
stant attention to certain terms and conditions of equality, 
with which they are connected. Nature opens her archives 
to those who nightly knock and wait; she unveils her 
treasures to those who toil and persevere ; it is clear every- 
where and to everybody that all her smaller as well as her 
greater blessings are given conditionally, and denied in 
the absence of such conditions being kept. Nature says 
in effect to all her children. If you will honour me I 
will take care and bless you ; in this it fails not, not even 
in circumstantial matters of detail as well as in the greater 
things of life — as beauty, health, happiness, sufficiency, 
honour, and life. 

All which involve responsibility in the moral economy 
of God are made possible by the performance of certain 
conditions, which in themselves are agreeable to the nature 
of the things — they are thus made their conditions, and suit- 
able to the want and character of the objects and the agents 
of them. Intellectual advancement, moral growth and com- 
fort, and religious relations and blessings, are all alike offered 
and possible to us on the fulfilment of certain conditions. 
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All the privileged establishments of society, of whatever 
form and character, and all the services of common life, 
demand certain conditions at the hand of their candidates 
before acceptance and results are possible. Like Plato's 
academy, everything has on its door of entrance suitable 
conditions inscribed ; without acceptance of them introduc- 
tion and possession are denied ; but when accepted the re- 
sults become natural, easy, and certain. 

It appears as if every condition had in it a kind of 
vicarious requirement, and every performance of duty or 
obedience had in it the satisfactory requirements. Always 
in every thing and place something is demanded before a 
desire can be made, or results possible. All this involves 
in it the laws of beneficence and fitness ; it proceeds 
from the law of universal equality in relations and actions 
to their counterparts, and suitable result in the advance- 
ment and security of the agent and the object. Such con- 
ditions carry with them the character and designs of the 
power which demand them, as well as test the character 
of obedience or disobedience to them ; indeed there could 
have been no evidence of any constitutional order and 
intelligence, nor any possibility of testing the obedient 
from the disobedient, or the faithful from the faithless, in 
their absence. 

Nobody who loves truth and society advocates the total 
absence of all conditions, so that all might share alike, 
whether true or false, sinners or saints ; such a conduct 
would be an insult to reason, a contradiction to common 
sense, a reason against truth and justice, a rebellion against 
natural order, and an attack upon the hope and happiness 
of society, both politically and religiously. Keligion and 
society cannot exist without them; they are necessities 
proceeding from the nature and relations of beings and 
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things, and the ordination of Heaven for the order of 
society, test of principle and conduct, and the safety and 
happiness of the true and the good. Though often, when 
old conditions or convictions are opposed, it is said that 
their opposers wish to reduce society to a lawless state, 
when in truth they wish nothing more than a change, and 
to give better and more natural laws than the old ones. If 
any one wish to rob society of all conditional tests, he is 
not a wise friend, but a dull foe ; better to have imperfect 
conditions than none at all, but better still to have true 
and good ones. The struggle is not between something 
and nothing, but between something that exists and some- 
thing else that ought to exist instead of the present. It is 
possible, of course, that what may exist is better than what 
is offered instead ; but the contrary is also possible, which 
should at least moderate the temper and the assumption 
of all opponents, and how is it possible to test practically 
the new if the old always must continue ? 

The difference in the matter of Church membership is 
not whether there ought to be a condition or not, but 
what is that natural and divinely ordained condition which 
is established by God himself ? Is it the present which 
obtains in the Methodist Church, or is it something else ? 
If it be something different, what is it ? These are the 
questions, and they are of such importance and universal 
relation that they wiU force themselves upon the attention of 
people ; they must be solved at the cost of all sacrifice, and 
the real, the true, and the solid must be reached and be 
established. It is not an effort to establish a doubtful 
experiment, but to restore things to their natural and 
right condition ; the true is the first in the order of being, 
but often the last in discovery and practice ; it is an effort 

to remove things to their true and permanent foundation. 

I 
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Beason demands that every condition should be in har- 
mony with all its possible relations, requirements, and 
intention; if it fail in this, it cannot be a benefit, an 
ordinance of wisdom and skill, nor accomplish its professed 
purpose and end, but is rather a contradiction and an 
obstruction to the thing it professed to test and serve. A 
condition is a kind of comprehensive epitome of all the 
system or society possesses and requires, of which it is 
made a law or test. It must be one in character with the 
thing itself ; a mechanical one is a condition to mechanism, 
a political one to politics, a philosophical one to philosophy^ 
and a religious one to religion. As it has been already 
intimated, that whatever is the condition of membership 
in the Church, must be one and the same in all times 
and to all people, possible to all, which, if accepted of 
believingly in its spirit and letter, leads with certainty to 
the real possession of the thing itself. In every way a true 
and faithful condition is a sign of the thing itself, and con- 
formity with it infallibly gains its object and end. 

The tendency of men in every age has been to change 
and narrow down the natural condition of membership in 
the Christian Church, to please some fancy, or serve some 
conveniency, or cover some prejudice, or satisfy some sel- 
fishness of their own, rather than to be candid and true. 
Thus Christianity is made a system of sects and parties ; so 
it is deprived of its natural power, and harmony, and 
beauty, which essentially belong to it. It is reduced from 
its lofty platform of spirit and purpose, and made subser- 
vient means to accomplish the designs, and often the wild 
and selfish motives, of individuals and parties. The condi- 
tions of entrance which men have made into the Church 
have often been as contradictory to one another, as they were 
mean and inconsistent with the relations of life and the 
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nature of Christianity itself, and as whimsical and change- 
able as they have been either. Thus the Church of God is 
made human, the natural order of truth is deformed, and 
the home of peace and harmony is made a place of discord 
»and misery. 

Certain dogmas of belief have too often and sternly been 
made the condition upon which alone men could be received 
members of the Christian Church. No matter what might 
be the quality of character, if they did not believe certain 
dogmas there was no admission for them into the Church, 
however they might wish it, or often they might pray for 
it. Dogma has been made everything ; if the dogma were 
right, in the absence of all other qualifications acceptance 
was certain, but if the dogma was not right, though all 
other qualifications were possessed, refusal was certain. 
And dogmas changed in value and quality with times, 
places, and parties ; what was accepted in one place was 
refused in another, and what was a recommendation at one 
time and party was a sign of reprobation at another time 
and party ; thus the condition could never be unique and 
constant. It is obvious that dogma is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to stand in the position of a condition of mem- 
bership; it neither comprehends all the blessings and 
requirements of truth, nor the whole of the powers and 
qualifications in men which are demanded by any true con- 
dition. A dogma without is no criterion of any of the 
moral and higher qualifications demanded ; and in the ab- 
sence of the required dogma there may be a true heart and 
life ; the basest may believe the approved dogma, and the 
truest and purest may not believe it. 

The condition of membership has reached another ex- 
treme, namely, it has been made to consist in feeling or 
experience. Beligion involves certain feelings as well as 
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beliefs, but it is as certain that one no more than the other 
can be a condition of membership. The Church built 
upon dogma would be a dry, narrow, infallible, and perse- 
cuting one ; and the one founded upon experience would 
also be narrow, shallow, persecuting, and most uneven and 
uncertain ; in either case happiness and continuance would 
be most uncertain. The truest dogma is only one part 
of religion and divine provision and human requirement ; 
neither does the best and deepest experience contain more 
tlian a part, and neither alone can be a condition of Chris- 
tian membership in the Church ; nor are the two together 
comprehensive of all, so cannot be the condition either 
^singly or collectively. 

Mere experience would be both too narrow and uncer- 
tain, like a dogma, to be a condition of Church membership. 
If feeling or experience were a condition of membership, 
it would be naturally asked, What degree and quality of 
feeling will satisfy the requirements ? Some would require 
one kind and degree, while others would be satisfied with 
different kind and degree ; so we should have no certainty 
and unity anywhere. Experience depends much upon the 
different views and temperaments of men, so it is not 
always a test of superior character ; and a thing so varied, 
arbitrary, and capable of misconception, can never be a 
test or condition of membership in the Church. 

It is also clear that the right of baptism by itself cannot 
constitute the condition of membership in the Church of 
God. Baptism is a symbolical sign, showing on one hand 
the need and obligation of men, and on the other the gra- 
cious provision and purposes of God towards them, in which 
rite it is supposed the divine provisions are approved and 
accepted, and the baptized dedicated to the relation of dis- 
cipleship. It is true that baptism is dn outward sign of 
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the reception of a child as it exists visibly among men, but 
more on the human side as a dedicative act of the parent, 
and the administration of the ordinance by the minister, 
than on the side of God ; all the spiritual privileges were 
divinely made to the child before, only now they are out- 
wardly recognised and formally accepted. While it is 
therefore a visible introduction and acceptance of a child 
into the Church it is not so to an adult ; for the child is 
not a free and responsible agent, whereas man in mature 
years is. The child is accepted without faith of his own in 
the hands of others, whereas the adult must have faith for 
himself, and offer himself as a true, complete, and willing 
sacrifice. I suppose nobody will deny that men may be 
baptized without possessing any faith, or give any real ex- 
pression of a true and Christian life, which must of itself 
be a sufficient evidence that it cannot comprehend all 
the elements requisite to constitute Church membership. 
Baptism is but a part of the whole ; it is not an evidence 
of the whole ; in itself it may be right and complete, but 
it does not of necessity comprehend all the qualifications 
involved in membership of God's Church. 

And for much the same reasons already mentioned, the 
Lord's Supper cannot be the condition of membership in 
the Christian Church. The participation of the eucharist 
supposes the communicants to be in the Church, members 
of it already ; while the condition of membership supposes 
something conformed with ^.ntecedently, as well as being 
still in force. The sacrament is a constant evidence in 
symbolical signs, even to the senses of men, of the love and 
provision of God for man, and a practical evidence of unity 
and fellowship of the faithful in all times and places ; it is 
a meal of common fellowship in the family, as an expres- 
sive ratification of membership. 
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Like dogma, experience, baptism, and some other 
matters of religion which might be mentioned, the Lord's 
Supper is only a part, it does not comprehend the whole 
in Christian life, and on this ground it cannot be a 
condition of membership. Moreover, there is no absolute 
security that all who partake of the Lord's Supper are 
Christians in heart and life; and on the other hand, it 
must be shown that all who do not partake of it are not 
Christians. If it were the condition of membership, to 
be consistent, all who do not partake of it would be un- 
churched, which would- be an insult to reason, and a 

violation of the rudest Christianity. But it is clear that it 
cannot be, from the nature of the case, a condition of mem- 
bership ; for it is confessed that it maybe taken without being 
Christians, and that it is possible to be Christians without it; 
whereas if it were the condition, these would be impossible. 
Its place is, it is an ordinance for high and happy ends in 
the Church, but not a condition into and of the Church. 

So far we have failed in our search amidst human con- 
ventions and partial truths to find what satisfies the de- 
mand of reason and law as the condition of membership in 
the Christian Church. Now we must turn our search to 
other places, and our inquiries to other oracles. If we fail 
in the search we must try ; we are bound to truth and con- 
science to do our best. God and man demand our best in 
the search after truth, and if failure will be the inevitable 
result after the best is done, there will be satisfaction even 
in failure, and approval of having performed what was our 
duty, though the desired object absolutely is not gained. 

Such a condition there must be, for the kingdom of 
heaven cannot have been left a field without a hedge, a 
vineyard without a gate, a fold without a wall, a house 
without a door, or a temple without law and altar. He who 
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demands confonnily. esfabliahed the condition. We can- 
not therefore think that it is so much above our powers that 
we cannot understand it, or so obscure or mysterious that 
we cannot have a clear and distinctive conception of it. 
He who demands an end, has not made the means to 
it impossible ; and where there is an obligation involved, it 
is always supposed that its conditions are practicable and 
possible. To deny the possibility of having something 
like a correct notion of what this condition is, would go a 
long way towards denying the duty of conformity with it ; 
for how can we conform with a thing we cannot know ? 
which would end in the destruction of the very possibiUty 
of a Church. As such a condition exists, and is within 
the reach of our intelligent judgment, our first duty is to 
know it, and our second is to conform with it. Both are 
equally possible and demanded; but the first is also the first 
in place and importance, and the second depends upon it. 

To me it appears that the condition of membership in 
the Christian Church is nothing more or less than a be- 
lieving acceptation of the code of Christianity, and a life 
accordingly. This is the common and universal confession 
of faith demanded of all alike who seek admission to the 
Church of God. All the use and end of means are subor- 
dinate to conserve and develop the elements of this condi- 
tion. Such a condition is free from all one-sided partiality 
on one hand, and is comprehensive of all the principles 
and requirements of truth on the other — it gives additional 
dignity and grandeur both to man and Christianity, and an- 
swers all the ends of law, humau want, and divine provision. 

This in substance has been always the condition into 
the Church. The same truths and principles in character 
pervaded and underlaid the Jewish Church as they do the 
Christian, and the same acceptation of them then gave 
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claim of membership in the Jewish Church, as it does now 
in the Christian. Being a natural condition, according to 
the laws and relations of true order, it changed not with 
time and place, it decays not by change and revolution. 

I believe it will be found that the condition here defined 
and maintained comprehends in itself all the possible ele- 
ments demanded by the reason and the relations of the 
case. If it will be said that it is too general, it must be 
remembered that this is a matter of necessity to make it 
comprehensive of all in Christianity on one hand, and all 
true in life on the other. To be impartial and catholic it 
must be general. This is one of its distinctive differences 
from a sectarian condition, and makes it suitable and of 
universal application. 

Though necessarily general, it is not lax and pointless. It 
has been already intimated what a condition should be. If 
we carefully analyse the elements of this condition, we shall 
be able to see that the demanded requirements are here met. 

1. A condition of membership should be impartial. 
The one here defended is such an one. It is one and the 
same to every rank and condition ; it demands the same of 
all, and offers the same benefits and blessings to all. 

2. The condition here vindicated is practicable, and 
within the possible compliance of all who have Christian 
light and means. The thing that cannot be done cannot 
be a law, so it cannot be an obligation ; and if it could be 
shown that this or any other condition could not be com- 
plied with, it would be a sufficient evidence against its 
truth and acceptance ; but this cannot be done without 
destroying the authority of religion, falsify experience, and 
throw discredit upon universal Christian life. Like every- 
thing reasonable, it only demands at the hand of its sub- 
jects proportionately to the degree of their means and 
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power. The quality of the thing required is the same to 
all, but the degree that is demanded is varied and different. 
It will be said, before acceptance of, and conformity with, 
the code of Christianity are possible, there must be know- 
ledge of it, which is not practicable and possible to all. 
This would be the case in any other question, as well as 
in this ; indeed this is involved in every duty, which, if it 
had any force against this condition, would have the same 
against all other possible laws, and indeed against all the 
demands of Christianity. When an individual become^ 
a subject of a new country, he^is supposed to accept of its 
righteous laws, and live according to them — ^not that he 
knows them perfectly, but to do so according to the best 
knowledge and conviction he has of them. We are not 
required to do things according to the perfection of know- 
ledge, but according to the knowledge we have, or ought 
to have, and the means of knowing which are in our hands. 
If we have not all knowledge, we have always the light 
of evidence for or against ; and the true has always an ad- 
vantage over the false on this ground, which is the case with 
religion. This condition, as every other reasonable one, 
must be accepted under the condition of truth, in the h'ght 
of evidence, and an earnest wish to know and practise the 
truth more perfectly, which is equally practicable in quality 
and performance, according to the power possessed, and 
that to everybody alike. 

3. The condition here maintained is natural, and free 
from conventional fancies and requirements. God demands 
the natural, and whatever is unnatural is averse to God's 
plan and requirements. Keligion teaches, develops, en- 
nobles, and beautifies the natural ; it is all in all in har- 
mony with men's natural relations, wants, powers, and 
destiny. Whatever is unnatural in any law or condition, 
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can have no real authority, because it cannot have its 
source in divine purpose and ordination. Whatever is 
irrational, averse to our interest, or could not be done by 
us, is unnatural. I believe, however, this condition, when 
tested, will be found to be natural in all its sides and 
demands. [Christianity being reasonable in its claims, 
is not above human ability to conform with its require- 
ments. Being the last verbal revelation of law and mercy 
to men, it is natural to demand acceptance of its truth, 
and compliance with its requirements. Christianity being 
the product of divine wisdom, harmonises with human 
relations and wants and powers. Being the means of 
divine goodness, it leads to goodness, raises to honour, and 
makes man both true and happy. To prove this condition 
unnatural would be to show that Christianity itself is false 
and unfit for man, which would be destructive to the 
Church itself. Hence, destructive of all conditions alike, 
which few, I suppose, would welcome such wholesale results. 
But so long as Christianity itself is held natural and supreme, 
the condition which comprehends Christianity must be also 
so viewed. 

4. The condition of membership into the Church should 
be comprehensive ; so is the one here defended. This is 
one great difference between sectarian conditions and that 
of Christianity itself ; the first are often deformed, circum- 
stantial, and narrow, whilst the latter is symmetrical, real, 
and all-comi)reheiisive. It must be clear that this condi- 
tion, whatever it is, must be all-comprehensive ; suppose it 
did not contain all in Christianity, then possibly the chief 
and most important thing may have been left out, which 
would destroy its value and certainty, and make it worse 
than useless — it would be deceptive as condition of intro- 
duction into the Church. Or suppose it did not compre- 
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hend all the provision we want, or all demanded of us, in 
either case it would be defective, and could not be relied 
upon and accepted as the fit and ordained condition by 
Him whose work is marked with perfect fitness and good- 
ness. Now no condition can be more comprehensive ob- 
jectively, for it comprehends all in the Christian economy; 
and nothing can be more so subjectively — it comprehends 
the whole in man, his reason, faith, love, conscience, and Kfe. 

5. A condition to any responsible relation belonging to 
an accountable being should be moral in its character and 
terms. The condition here suggested and advocated is 
moral and religious in itself and relations ; so much so, that 
if man were not a free and responsible being, it could not 
be fit for him. Any moral condition appeals to human 
reason, influences man through his free choice, and is 
acquired by the use of rational and suitable means, which 
demands are met in the condition here upheld. The 
moral character of this condition shows its harmony with 
the moral order of God, which is a presumption of its 
divine source ; it also shows us, on the other side, its suit- 
ableness for man as a moral being, which carries an as- 
sumption with it that it was intended for him as a law of life. 

6. The condition of membership in the spiritual cor- 
poration of the Church, to be suitable, must be based on 
solid and immutable principles, corresponding with those 
of the Church and Christianity. Human tests are acci- 
dental and adventitious, because shifting and changeable, 
and never can remain the same in all states and condi- 
tions; they are made for the special and the artificial, 
and not for the common and universal, and when those fail 
they cannot exist. Such conditions never suit the deeper 
and the broader heart of man ; they were created with the 
adventitious, and must perish with the accidental. But 
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the cpnditions of God are suitable to meet and cover the 
common and the universal in .life ; hence they are always 
fit, and ever durable. They are not the creation of acci- 
dents, but the utterance of right and truth. They are not 
conventional fancies, but principles of necessity and of ever- 
lasting truth. This is the distinction between natural 
order and artificial ones, between sects and Christianity, 
between the Church of God and that of man. 

It is not difficult to prove that the condition laid down 
here is thus solid and unchangeable in principle and rela- 
tions. On one side it comprehends all in Christianity, with 
all its deep and divine principles and provisions; on the 
other side it expresses all the true and real in man ; and 
before such a condition can fail, all in man, revelation and 
religion, will be swept away ; the negation of such a fact is 
a sufficient evidence of truth and guarantee of continuance. 
No condition can have higher evidence of solidity than the 
highest form of truth, which is Christianity; and no one 
can wish any security beyond his possible want and exist- 
ence; here in this law of membership into the Church 
both unite, which, between them both, comprehend all 
needful truth and reality, both now and ever, and give all 
evidence of fitness and durability as long as divine order 
and humanity will be the antithesis of one another. 

7. The condition here defended is supported in the 
Scriptures. Whether the Scriptures are viewed through 
their spirit, principle, intention, and end, or through their 
verbal expression, alike, I believe, the substantial truth of 
the position here defended is supported by them. The 
Scriptures demand no more of men than conformity of 
soul and life with the law of truth and righteousness ; this 
demand comprehends all in the possession and power of its 
object; above it man cannot rise, beyond it he cannot 
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advance. This condition comprehends uniformity of soul 
and life with the law of Christian order, and all that can 
be demanded for man has no more that he can give than 
this. All that is demanded of men besides are things to 
feed, strengthen, and give expression to this first and last 
requirement. 

Not only the ground here taken is safe from any possible 
positive attack from the Scriptures, but it is sheltered and 
defended by its universal authority. This part of the sub- 
ject, if verbal detail were aimed at and needed, would re- 
quire much more space than it is my present intention to 
give to it ; and this is all the less needed, because all who 
will read this volume have the Scriptures, and read them 
probably at least sujEciently clear to recognise the truth 
of my position ; moreover, I do not anticipate that my 
position will be disputed on this ground. The strength 
and value of my position are in the degree of light and 
quality of the reasoning brought to bear upon the« subject, 
and which by the intelligent and thoughtful will be judged 
accordingly. On the ground of its truth in root and rea- 
soning, I therefore put most stress ; my allusion to verbal 
passages of Scriptures consequently will be but few and brief. 

In reading the Scriptures, it is clear to all, without a 
possible dispute, that the common conditions demanded of 
all, as the result and evidence of true life, and introduction to 
divine favour, and possessors of all the principles of religion 
— are penitence — faith — the doing the will of God — confes- 
sion of Christ before men — ^love to God and man — ^prayer — 
charity — and a life becoming the gospel of God. Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; hut he that doeth the vnll of 
my Father which is in heaven. Then Peter said unto 
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them, Repent, and he baptized every one of you m Oie naine 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost For the promise is unto 
you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call. And they said^ 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shall be saved, 
and thy house. Only let your conversation be as it be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ. Pray without ceasing.* If 
we turn to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, we have 
the same in substance ; and let one quotation suffice as a 
sample for all the rest. Lord, who shall abide in thy 
tabernacle f who shall dwell in thy holy hillf He thai 
walketh uprightly, and worTceth righteousness, and speaketh 
the truth in his heart. He that backbiteth not toith his 
tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a re- 
proach against his neighbour. In whose eyes a vile person 
is contem^d ; but he honoureth them that fear the Lord. 
He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. He 
that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward 
against the innocent He that doeth these things shall 
never be moved.f 

The above passages, and others of the same class, it will 
be said, only mean general religious life and divine accept- 
ance. If they mean this, which I suppose no one will deny 
who believes in these ti'uths, and in the reality of such 

things, it is sufficient to make my ground clear. I claim 
no more to make good my position. Divine favour and 

religious life all will confess are the right qualifications for 
membership in the Church of God ; where the first exists, 
the second follows in the natural order of things ; if, there- 
fore, those who give evidence of these are refused from 
human organisations, they belong to the gracious corpora- 

♦ Matt V. 8 ; vu. 21. Acts ii 38, 39 ; xvi. 31. Phil. i. 27. 1 Thea. t. 17. 

+ Ps. XV. 
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tion of heaven. It will be again said these passages, and 
others of the same import, only contain the primary ele- 
ments ; there are other matters of subordinate importance 
to sustain and carry out their meaning. Why, then, make 
matters of subordinate importance first and greatest ? why 
make them the condition of the primary ones ? This is 
sufficient to substantiate my reasoning. All I claim is the 
calling of things by their right names, and putting them' 
in their right place. In no true system is the secondary 
and subordinate^ the primary condition ; neither can it be, 
nor is it so in the Church of God. I anticipate, further, 
that it will be said such passages and views upon them lead 
to laxity and latitudinarianism ; there would be no test and 
distinguishing from members and non-members. The test 
which the Bible contains surely ought to be sufficient ; 
pious faith and religious life ought to be a sufficient test 
to all who profess confidence in divine law and order; 
if it be not, there is nothing higher given, there is nothing 
greater possible. Divine acceptance and true life will be 
always a distinction so marked and clear, that there is no 
danger of laxity and latitudinarianism with such tests; 
they are such as reason and revelation dictate to us. It is 
convenient to call certain things latitudinarian, which with 
some is a sufficient proof of falsehood ; but the latitudinar- 
ianism of reason and the Bible is safer, and immeasurably 
truer than the conventional narrowness of sects and parties. 



THE END. 
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